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CHAPTER XLVII. A PAGE OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


Every student of English history is familiar 
with the noble and ancient name of Holme- 
Pierrepoint. A more stately race of men and 
women than the bearers of that name never 
traversed the pages of medieval chronicle. 
Their famous ancestor, Thierry de Pierrepoint, 
“came over,” as the phrase 1s, with William 
the Bastard; but he was only the younger son. 
of a younger son, and the houses which look 
back to him as their founder are, after all, but 
offshoots from that still more ancient line that 
held lands and titles in Franche Comté, three 
centuries before the great conquest. 

How Thierry de Pierrepoint came to be lord 
of many a fair and fertile English manor; how 
his descendants multiplied and prospered, held 
high offices of state under more than thirty 
sovereigns, raised up for themselves great names 
in camp and council, and intermarried with the 
bravest and fairest of almost every noble family 
in the land, needs no recapitulation here. 
Enough that the Holme-Pierrepoints were an 
elder branch of the original Pierrepoint stock ; 
and that Lady Castletowers, whose father was 
a Holme-Pierrepoint, and whose mother was a 
Talbot, had really some excuse for that inor- 
dinate pride of birth which underlaid every 
thought and act of her life as the ground-colour 
underlies all the tints of a painting. 

The circumstances of her ladyship’s parentage 
were these. 

George Condé Holme-Pierrepoint, third Lord 
Holmes, of Holme Castle, Lancashire, being no 
longer young, and having, moreover, encum- 
bered a slender estate with many mortgages, 
married at fifty years of age, to the infinite 
annoyance of his cousin and heir-presumptive, 
Captain Holme-Pierrepoint of Sowerby. The 
lady of Lord Holmes’ choice was just half his 
age. She was known in Portsmouth and its 
neighbourhood as “ the beautiful Miss Talbot ;” 
she was the fifth of nine daughters in a family 
of fourteen children; and her father, the 
Honourable Charles Talbot, held the rank of 
Rear-Admiral in the Royal Navy. It is, per- 
haps, almost unnecessary to add that Miss 
Talbot had no fortune. 

This marriage was celebrated some time in 





the summer of 1810; and in the month of 
October, 1811, after little more than one year 
of marriage, Lady Holmes died, leaving an 
infant daughter named Alethea Claude. Well- 
nigh broken-hearted, the widower shut himself 
up in Holme Castle, and led a life of profound 
seclusion. He received no visitors; he absented 
himself from his parliamentary duties, and he 
was rarely seen beyond his own park gates. 
Then fantastic stories began to be told of his 
temper and habits. It was said that he gave 
way to sudden and unprovoked paroxysms of 
rage; that he had equally strange fits of silence ; 
that he abhorred the light of day, and sat 
habitually with closed shutters and lighted 
candles ; that he occasionally did not go to bed 
for eight-and-forty hours at a time; and a hun- 
dred other tales, equally bizarre and improbable. 
At length, when the world had almost forgotten 
him, and his little girl was between four and 
five years of age, Lord Holmes astounded his 
neighbours, and more than astounded his heir, 
by marrying his daughter’s governess. 

How he came to take this step, whether he 
married the governess for her own sake, or for 
the child’s sake, or to gratify a passing caprice, 
were facts known only to himself. That he 
did marry her, and that, having married her, he 
continued to live precisely the same eccentric, 
sullen life as before, was all that even his own 
servants could tell about the matter. The 
second Lady Holmes visited nowhere, and was 
visited by none. What she had been as Miss 
Holme-Pierrepoint’s governess, she continued 
to be as Miss Holme-Pierrepoint’s stepmother. 
She claimed no authority. She called her hus- 
band “ my lord,” stood in awe of her servants, 
and yielded to the child’s imperious temper just 
as she had done at the first. The result was, 
that she remained a cypher in her own house, 
and was treated as a cypher. When, by- 
and-by, she also gave birth to a little daughter, 
there were no rejoicings; and when, some few 
years later, she died, and was laid beside her 
high-born predecessor, there were no lamenta- 
tions. Had she brought an heir to the house, 
or had she filled her place in it more bravely, 
things, perchance, had gone differently. But 
the world is terribly apt to take people at their 
own valuation; and Lady Holmes, perplexed 

“ —___. with the burden of an honour 
Unto which she was not born,” 


had rated herself according to the dictates of 
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one of the lowliest and most timid hearts that 
ever beat in a woman’s breast. 

Thus it was that Lord Holmes became the 
father of two daughters, and was twice a 
widower. And thus it was that Captain Holme- 
Pierrepoint of Sowerby escaped first Scylla and 
then Charybdis, and remained heir presumptive 
to his cousin’s coronet after all. 

No two girls ever grew up more unlike each 
other than the Honourable Miss Holme-Pierre- 
pomts. There was a difference of nearly six 
years in their age to begin with; but this was 
as nothing when compared with the difference 
in their appearance, dispositions, and tastes. 

The elder was tall, stately, and remarkable 
from very early girlhood for that singular re- 
semblance to Marie Antoinette, which became 
so striking in her at a later period of life. The 
younger, on the contrary, was pretty rather 
than beautiful, eager | sensitive and shy, and 
as unpretending as might have been the lowliest 
peasant girl upon her father’s lands. Alethea 
never forgot that she was noble on both sides; 
but Elizabeth seemed never to remember that 
she was noble on either. Alethea was cold and 
ambitious; but Elizabeth’s nature was as cling- 
ing and tender as it was unselfish. Elizabeth 
looked up to Alethea as to the noblest and most 

erfect of God’s creatures; but Alethea, who 
ad never forgiven her father’s second marriage, 
held her half-sister in that kind of modified 
estimation in which a jeweller might hold a 
clouded diamond, or a sportsman a half-bred 
retriever. 

Years went by; and as the girls grew to 
womanhood their unlikeness became more and 
more apparent. In due time, the Honourable 
Miss Holme-Pierrepoint, being of an age to take 
her place in society, was presented at court by 
her aunt, the Countess of Glastonbury, and 
“brought out” after the sober fashion that pre- 
vailed in the days of George the Third. Before 
the close of that season she was engaged to 
Harold Wynneclyffe, fourth Earl of Castletowers, 
and early in the spring-time of the following 
year, while her young sister was yet in the 
schoolroom, the beautiful Alethea was married 
from her aunt’s house in Somersetshire, where 
the ceremony was privately performed by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

In the mean while, it was arranged that Lord 
Holmes’ younger daughter was to be spared 
all those difficulties and dangers that beset a 
matrimonial choice. Her lot was cast for her. 
She was to marry Captain Holme-Pierrepoint 
of Sowerby. 

A more simple and admirable scheme could 
not have been devised. Captain Holme-Pierre- 

oint was her father’s heir, and it was of course 

esirable that Elizabeth’s dowry should remain 
in the family. Then Elizabeth was very young, 
young even for her age, and her character needed 
to be judiciously formed. Captain Holme- 
Pierrepoint was the very man to form a young 
lady’s character. He was a man who got 
through a great deal of solid reading in the year ; 
who delighted in statistics; who talked pom- 





pously, was a-.strict disciplinarian, and had 
“views” on the subject of education. In ad- 
dition to these qualifications, it may be added 
that Captain Holme-Pierrepoint was still hand- 
some, and only forty-eight years of age. 

Incredible as it may seem, however, Lord 
Holmes’ second daughter was by no means so 
happy as she ought to have been in the con- 
fontlution of her destiny. Like most very 
young girls she had already dreamt dreams, and 
she could not bring herself to accept Captain 
Holme-Pierrepoint as the realisation of that ideal 
lover whom her imagination had delighted to 
picture. Her loving nature sorely needed 
something to cling to, something to live for, 
something to worship; but she knew that she 
could not possibly live for, or cling to, or wor- 
ship Captain Holme-Pierrepoint. Above all, 
she shrank from the prospect of having her 
character formed according to his educational 
“views.” 

In order, therefore, to avoid this terrible con- 
tingency, the younger Miss Holme-Pierrepoint 
deliberately rejected her destiny, and ran away 
with her drawing-master. 

It was a frightful blow to the pride of the 
whole Pierrepoint family. The Talbots and the 
Wynneclyffes were of opinion that Lord Holmes 
was simply reaping what he had sown, and that 
nothing better was to be expected from the 
daughter of a nursery governess; but Lord 
Holmes himself regarded the matter in a very 
different light. Harsh and eccentric as he was, 
this old man had really loved his younger child ; 
but now his whole heart hardened towards her, 
and he swore that he would never see her, or 
speak to her, or forgive her while he lived. Then, 
having formally disinherited her, he desired that 
her name should be mentioned in his presence 
no more. 

As for Lady Castletowers, her resentment 
was no less bitter. She, too, never saw or spoke 
to her half-sister again. -She did not suffer, it is 
true, as her father had suffered. Her heart was 
not wrung like his—probably because she had 
less heart to be wrung; but her pride was even 
more deeply outraged. Neither of them made 
any effort to recal the fugitive. They merely 
blotted her name from their family records ; 
burned, unread, the letters in which she im- 
plored their forgiveness, and behaved in all re- 
spects, not as though she were dead, but as 
though she had never existed. 

In the mean while, Elizabeth Holme-Pierre- 
point had fled to Italy with her husband. He 
was a very young man—a mere student—rich 
in hope, poor in pocket, and an enthusiast in all 
that concerned his art. But enthusiasm is as 
frequently the index of taste as the touch- 
stone of talent, and Edgar Riviére, with all his 
exquisite feeling for form and colour, his wor- 
ship of the antique, and his idolatry of Raffaclle, 
lacked the one great gift that es and 
painter—he had no creative power. He was a 
correct draughtsman and a brilliant colourist ; 
but, wanting “the vision and the faculty divine,” 
wanted just all that divides elegant mediocrity 
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from genius. He believed in himself, however, 
and his wife believed in him ; and for years he 
struggled on, painting ambitious pictures that 
never sold, ood earning a scanty subsistence by 
copying the Raffaelles he so dearly loved. At 
last, however, the bitter truth forced itself upon 
him, and he knew that he had deceived himself 
with hopes destined never to be realised. But 
the discovery came too late. “Long years of un- 
requited effort had impaired his health and 
bowed his spirit within him, and he had no spark 
left of that high courage which would once have 
armed him against all “the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” He did not long survive 
the wreck of his ambition. He died in Florence, 
literally of a broken heart, some fifteen years 
after lis romantic marriage with Elizabeth 
Holme-Pierrepoint, leaving her and one sur- 
viving child wholly unprovided for. 

Such were the destinies of these half-sisters, 
and such the family history of which William 
Trefalden gave Saxon a meagre outline, after 
his consultation with Abel Keckwitch. 


WHAT THEY SAID AT THE 
CLUB. 

* Anp now, Saxon,” said Mr. Trefalden, “I 
can tell you nothing beyond the fact that Edgar 
Riviére died in et some three or four 
years since; but I think we need have no difficulty 
m guessing the parentage and history of your 
distressed Nal T imagine that her mother 
must have been left simply destitute ; and in this 
case, Lady Castletowers would, of course, do 
something to keep her from starvation. I doubt, 
however, that her charity went beyond that 

int.” 

But, good Heavens !” exclaimed Saxon, who 
was now pacing up and down the room in a fever 
of indignation, “this lady is her own sister, 
cousin William.! her own sister!” 

“ Her half-sister ; but even so, it is too bad.” 

“Too bad? Why, it’s monstrous! IfI were 
Castletowers ....” 

“T do not suppose that Lord Castletowers 
has ever heard of the existence of these people,” 
interrupted the lawyer. 

“Then he ought to hear of it! 

‘Not from your lips, young man. You have 
stumbled on a family secret, and, right or wrong, 
you are bound in hgnour to respect it. If Lady 
Castletowers keeps a skeleton in her private 
closet, it is not your place to produce that 
skeleton at the feast to which she imvites you.” 

“T am afraid that’s true,” replied Saxon, 
“but I wish I might tell Castletowers, all the 
same.” 

“You must do nothing of the kind,” said 
Mr. Trefalden, emphatically. “It is in your 

wer to ie great assistance to two un- 

ortunate ladies, and with that privilege be 
content.” 

*T cannot be content to stand by and see in- 
justice done,” exclaimed Saxon. “They have 

en cruelly wronged.” 

‘Even so, my dear fellow, you are not Don 
Quixote.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 








— 





The young man bit his lip. 

“Don Quixote’s name,” said he, “is too often 
taken in vain. Heaven forbid that we nine- 
teenth-century people should come to apply it 
to the simple love of right! It seems to me 
that the world over here thinks a vast deal more 
of politeness than justice. It’s not so in Swit- 
zerland. And now, cousin William, how am I 
to help them ?” 

“You must allow me time to consider,” re- 
plied Mr. Trefalden. “It will require delicate 


m ment.” 

“t know it will.” 

* But I can think the matter over, and write 
to you about it to-morrow.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Saxon. 

“ Of course—and with re: to money ?” 

* With — to money, do the best you can 
for them. 1 don’t care how much it is.” 

“Suppose I were to draw upon you for a 
hundred thousand pounds!” said the lawyer, 
with a smile, 

“Tm not afraid of that; but I do fear that 
you may not use my purse freely enough.” 

“I will try, at all events,” replied Mr. Tre- 
falden ; whereupon Saxon thanked him cordially, 
and - out his hand to say good-bye. 

“You don’t inquire how the company is going 
on,” said the lawyer, detaining him. - 

“T am afraid I had forgotten all about the 
company,” laughed Saxon. “But I suppose 
it’s all right.” 

“Yes, we are making way,” replied his cousin. 
“Capital pours in, and the shareholders have 
every confidence in the direction. Our sur- 
veyors are still going over the ground; and we 
are this week despatching a man of business to 
Sidon. Sidon, you may remember, will be our 
great Mediterranean depét; and we mean to 
open offices, and establish an agent there, with- 
out delay.” 

* Indeed !” said Saxon. 
a secret ?” 

“Tt is a greater secret than ever.” 

“* Oh—good-bye.” 

“You are always in haste when business is 
the topic,” said Mr. Trefalden. “ Where are 
you going now ?” 

“To the club; and then back to Castle- 
towers.” 

“ You are making along stay. What about 
the Colonnas ?” 

But Saxon was already half way down the 
stairs, and seemed not to ior the question. 

He then went direct to the Erectheum, where 
he no sooner made his appearance than he 
found himself a centre of attraction. The 
younger men were eager for news of Italy, 
and, knowing whence he came, overwhelmed 
him with questions. What was Colonna doing? 
Was he likely to go out to Garibaldi? What 
were Garibaldi’s intentions? Was Victor Em- 
manuel favourable to the Sicilian cause ? Would 
the war be carried into Naples and Rome? 
And, if so, did Colonna think that the Emperor 
of the French would take arms for the Pope? 
Was it true that Vaughan was about to join the 
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army of liberation? Was it true that Lord 
Castletowers would command the English con- 
tingent ? Was it true that Saxon had himself 
accepted a commission? And so on, till Saxon 
stopped his ears, and refused to hear another 
question. 

*T am not in Signor Colonna’s confidence,” 
said he, “and I know nothing of his projects. 
But I do know that I have accepted no such 
commission, and I believe I may say the same 
for Castletowers.” 

“And Vaughan?” said Sir Charles Bur- 

ne. 

e'Vaughan is going. He starts for Genoa 
to-night.” 

«T felt sure that was true,” observed Greato- 
rex, with a significant laugh. ‘“‘ Perhaps the 
fair Olimpia has promised to take pity on him.” 

Saxon turned upon him as if he had been 
stung. 

“What do you mean?” he said, hotly. 
“What should Miss Colonna have to do with 
the matter ?” 

“Perhaps a great deal,” replied the banker. 
The gentleman gives his arm to the cause, and 
the lady rewards him with her hand. *Tisa fair 
exchange.” 

“ And Vaughan has worshipped for years at 
the Olimpian shrine,” added Sir Charles. 

“ Besides,” said another, “ what else does he 
go for? We all know that he doesn’t care a 
straw for Italy. It may be a forlorn hope, you 
know.” 

“ More likely than not, I should say,” replied 
Burgoyne. “Olimpia Colonna is a clever 
woman, and knows her own market value. 
She’ll fly at higher game than a major of 

cons.” 

Saxon’s face was burning all this time with 
anger and mortification. At last he could keep 
silence no longer. 

** All this may be true,” he said. “I don’t 
believe it’s true; but at all events it is not in 
my power to contradict it. However, of one 
thing I am certain—that a crowded club-room 
is not the place in which a lady’s name should be 
passed from mouth to mouth in this fashion.” 

“Your proposition is quite unexceptionable 
in a general way, my dear fellow,” replied Bur- 
goyne; “but in the present instance it does not 
apply. When a lady’s name has figured for 
years in despatches, petitions, committee-lists, 
and reports of all kinds, civil and military, it 
can surely bear the atmosphere of a crowded 
club-room.” 

“T don’t think that has anything to do with 
it,” said Saxon, sturdily. “Despatches and 

etitions are public matters, and open to general 
scussion.” 

“But the probable marriage of a charming 
woman is a private matter, and therefore open 
to particular discussion,” laughed the Guards- 
man, “For my part, I can only say that I 
mean to hang myself on Miss Colonna’s wed- 
ding-day.” 

hen the conversation turned again to Gari- 
baldi and Victor Emmanuel; and presently 





Saxon made his escape, and was on his way to 
the station. 

He felt very moody and uncomfortable, as he 
leaned back in his Hansom and sped along the 
Strand. He had heard much that was infinitely 
disagreeable to him during the brief hour spent 
at his club; much that he could not refute, but 
which he had been obliged to endure with com- 
op ang atience. That Olimpia’s name should 

e thus familiar to every idle lip seemed like a 
profanation ; but that it should be coupled up 
with that of Vaughan and Castletowers, and 
perhaps—-who could tell?—with the names of 
a hundred other men whose political sympathies 
necessarily brought them into communication 
with her, was sacrilege pur et simple. 

What man on earth was worthy of her, to 
begin with? Certainly not Major Vaughan, 
with his surface more ag his half-concealed 
cynicism, and his iron-grey beard. Not even 
Castletowers, brave and honourable gentleman 
as he was. No—the only fit and appropriate 
husband for Olimpia Colonna would be some 
modern Du Guesclin or Bayard; some man of 
the old heroic type, whose soul would burn 
with a fire kindred to her own, who should do 
great deeds in the cause she loved, and lay his 
splendid laurels at her feet. But then lived 
there such a hero, young, handsome, daring, 
ardent, successful in love and mighty in battle, 
a man of men, sans peur et sans reproche ? 

Perhaps Saxon was secretly comforted by the 
conviction that only a preux chevalier would 
be worthy of Miss Colonna, and that the preux 
chevalier was certainly not forthcoming. 

In the midst of these reflections, however, he 
found himself once more at the station, with 
the express on the point of starting, and not a 
second to lose. To fling down his shillings, dash 
along the platform, and spring into a first-class 
carriage, just as the guard was running along the 
line and the driver beginning his prelimmary 
whistle, was the work of a moment. the door 
closed behind him, and he dropped into the nearest 
corner, a friendly voice called him by name, and he 
found himself face to face with Miss Hatherton. 


CHAPTER XLIX. ON THE PLATFORM. 

“ Wett met by—well, not exactly by moon- 
light, Mr. Trefalden,” said she, with that hearty, 
almost gentlemanly way of proffering her hand 
that always put ham so delightfully at his 
ease in her society. “ Have you been shooting 
any more weathercocks, or winning any more 
races, since I saw you last ?” 

“No,” replied Saxon, laughingly; “I have 
been more usefully employed.” 

*T rejoice to hear it. May I ask in what 
manner P” 

“Oh, Miss Hatherton, if you want particu- 
lars, I’m lost! I’m only pleasantly conscious 
that I have been behaving well, and improving 
myself. I fear it’s rather a vague statement to 
put forward, though.” 

“Terribly vague. At all events, you have 
not yet donned the red shirt ?” 

“The red shirt!” echoed Saxon, with an 
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involuntary glance at the little blue horseshoes 
besprinkling the bosom of that garment in 
which his person happened to be adorned. 
** What do you mean ?” 
“T mean, that you have not gone over to 
Garibaldi.” 
Garibaldi again! It seemed as if the air was 
full of the names of Garibaldi and Italy to-day ! 
** What you, too, Miss Hatherton!” he said. 
“T have heard more about Italian affairs since 
I have been in town this morning, than I 
ever hear at Castletowers: The men at the 
Erectheum would talk of nothing else.” 
‘I dare say not,” replied the heiress. ‘ The 
lookers-on have always more to say than the 
workers. But has not Miss Colonna enlisted 
ou ?” 
Indeed, no.” 
* You amaze me.- I could not have believed 
that she would show such incredible forbearance 
towards a man of your inches. But perhaps 
you are intending to join in any case ?” 
“I have no intention, one way or the other,” 
said Saxon; “but if any of our fellows were 
going, I should like to join them.” 
“There is nothing 1 should enjoy so much, 
if I were a man,” said Miss Hatherton. ‘ Do 
you know how the fund is getting on? I heard 
they were sorely in want of money the other 
day, and I sent them something—not much, but 
as much as I could spare.” 
“Oh, I believe the fund is getting on pretty 
well,” replied Saxon, with some embarrassment. 





* You are a subscriber, of course ?” 

“Yes—I have given something.” 

Miss Hatberton looked at him keenly. 

**T should like to know what that something 
was,” said she. ‘I heard astrange rumour to- 
day .... but I suppose you would not tell me 
if I were to ask you ?” 

Saxon laughed, and shook his head. 

“A rumour is generally nothing but a polite 
name for a lie,” replied he; “ you should never 
believe in one.” 





“ Perhaps not,” said Miss Hatherton, gravely. 
“I should be sorry to believe all... .” 

She checked herself, and added : 

“If you do go to Italy, Mr. Trefalden, you 
must be sure to let me beg I only marvel 
that Miss Colonna’s eloquence has not been 
brought to bear upon you long since.” 

“Well, I’m not an Italian.” 

Miss Hatherton smiled compassionately. 

“My dear sir,” said she, “if you were a 
Thug, and willing to make your rovmal useful 
to the cause, the Colonnas would enlist you. 
Nation is nothingtothem. All they want is a vo- 
lunteer ora subscriber. Besides, plenty of your 
countrymen have gone over the Alps already.” 

“Are you sure of that?” asked Saxon, 
eagerly. 

“ As sure as that you never read the papers.” 

“You are quite right there,” leashed he, “I 
never do.” 

“An English volunteer company is already 
formed,” continued Miss Hatherton, “ at 





“Yes—I know that.” 

“There will also, I hear, be a German corps ; 
= both Swiss and Hungarian corps are talked 
about.’ 

Saxon nearly bounded off his seat. 

“A Swiss corps!” he shouted. “A Swiss 
corps, and nobody ever breathed a word of this 
to me!” 

“It’s very odd,” said Miss Hatherton. 

**And Miss Colonna was talking to me so 
much about Italy yesterday morning!” 

* Perhaps they do not care to make a soldier 
of you, Mr. Trefalden,” said the heiress, 

“But they want soldiers !” 

“True; but... .” 

“But what ?” 

“Perhaps they stand more in need of the 
sinews of war just now, than of your individual 
muscles,” 

“The sinews of war!” stammered Saxon. 

* You might get killed, you see.” 

“Of course I might get killed; but every 
volunteer risks that. Vaughan may get killed.” 
“He may; but then Major Vaughan has not 
ever so many millions of money.” 

‘ Saxon looked blankly in Miss Hatherton’s 
ace. 

“T—TI really don’t understand,” said he. 
*Do you wish me to explain my meaning ?” 
“ Undoubtedly.” 

“There—excuse the illustrationm—it might 
not be politic to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” 

Saxon’s face flamed with rage and morti- 
fication. 

“Oh, Miss Hatherton!” he exclaimed, “ how 
can you be so unjust and so uncharitable ?” 
Miss Hatherton smiled good temperedly. 

“T am a plain speaker, Mr. Trefalden,” said 
she, “and plain speakers must expect to be 
calied uncharitable sometimes. You need not 
be angry with me because I speak the truth.” 

* But indeed you’re mistaken. It’s not the 
truth, nor anything like the truth.” 

“Nay,” she replied, “I know the Colonnas 
better than you know them. Giulio Colonna is 
insatiable hee Italy is concerned. I do not 
deny that he is personally disinterested. He 
would give the coat off his back to buy powder 
and shot for the cause ; but he would strip the 
coat from his neighbour’s back for the same 
purpose without scruple.” 

But, indeed... .” 

“ But, indeed, Mr. Trefalden, you may believe 
me when I tell you that he would regard it asa 
sacred duty to fling every farthing of your for- 
tune into this coming war, if he could get the 
handling of it. You will do well to beware of 
him.” 

“Then I am sure that Miss Colonna is 
 orern 

“Miss Colonna is utterly dominated by her 


own enthusiasm and her father’s influence. You 
must beware of her, too.” 


“ You will tell me to beware of yourself next, 


Miss Hatherton,” said Saxon, petulantly. 





Genoa.” 





“No, my dear sir, I shall do nothing of the 
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kind. I like you very much; but I neither 
want your money,nor.... Do you know 
what peo le are saying about you and Miss Co- 
lonna f By the way, is not this your station ?” 

“ About me and Miss Colonna!” said Saxon, 
breathlessly. 

“ Yes—but this is certainly Sedgebrook. You 
must be quick, for they don’t stop one moment.” 
. “ For Heaven’s sake, Miss Hatherton, tell me 

rst !” 

“No, no—jump out, or you will be carried 
on. I'll tell you when you are safe outside.” 

Saxon jumped out, but clung to the window 
with both hands. 

“Now!” said he. “Now!” 

“Well,” replied Miss Hatherton, speaking 
somewhat slowly, and looking him full in the 
face, “they say, Mr. Trefalden—they say you 
are going to squander your fortune on Italy ; 
marry Olimpia Colonna; and break Lord 
Castletowers’ heart.” 

But Saxon never heard the last five words at 
all. Before Miss Hatherton could bring her 
sentence to an end the shrill whistle drowned 
her voice, and the train began to move. The4 
young man stood looking after it for some mo- 
ments in blank bewilderment. 

re Squander your fortune on Italy, and marry 
Olimpia Colonna!” he repeated to himself. 

“Fly to Castletowers, sir?” said the solitary 
fly-driver of the place, recognising the Earl’s 
visitor. 

But Saxon preferred to walk; so he took the 
short cut through the fields, and strode on with 
Miss Hatherton’s words still ringing in his ears. 

‘Marry Olimpia Colonna!” he said, for the 
twentieth time, as he sat down presently upon 
a stile, and proceeded unconsciously to cut off 
the heads of the nearest dandelions with his 
cane. “Marry Olimpia Colonna! Good God! 
there isn’t a prince on this earth half good 
enough for her! As for me, I’m only just 
worthy to be one of her slaves. What a mad 
notion! What a mad, preposterous notion !” 

Mad and preposterous as it was, however, he 
could think of nothing else; and every now and 
then, as he loitered on his way through the 
pleasant meadows, he repeated, half aloud, those 
wondrous words : 


* Marry Olimpia Colonna!” 





OUR COLONIES. 

Dear old Mrs. Britannia has a family of 
forty-six children. Some members of the family 
are infantine; some are in lusty early manhood ; 
while others are so matured in age, wealthy in 
pocket, and self-governed in general economy, 
that the tie that binds them to home is a very 
slight one. 

Recently, for the first time, these forty-six 
children, her colonies, have sent in their accounts 
in such form that the mother country knows 
how each has thriven for fourteen consecutive 


ears. 
Collectively, these colonies and foreign posses- 


sions of Britannia cover an area of considerably 
more than four million square miles—equal to 
the whole of Europe, and a great deal to spare. 
India claims one of these millions, and Western 
Australia nearly another; and so they go down, 
down, down in size, to Gibraltar, which is a 
distinct and isolated British possession although 
not a colony, and barely covers two square miles. 
Several of the others are very small; such as St. 
Helena with its fifty square miles, Hong-Ko 
with thirty, Bermuda with twenty-four, an 
Gambia with twenty; but small as they are, 
each has its own governor. 

Then, as to population, we make up not 
much less than thirty million souls in the 
British islands; and yet Britannia’s posses- 
sions over the seas contain two hundred mil- 
lions. India so overwhelmingly exceeds all the 
rest in this particular, that we must leave that 
out if we would compare the growth of the 
colonies proper, between the ery fifty and 
*sixty-three (the two years which begin and 
end the series). We then see that the North 
American colonies increased from two and a half 
to three and a half millions. But far more 
wonderful were the Australian colonies; the 
had less than half a million inhabitants col- 
lectively in the first of the two years; they had 
a million and a quarter in the second. en 
we consider that, exception made of the babies 
born on the spot, most of these seven or eight 
hundred thousand additional persons travelled 
ten thousand miles and more to get there, we 
cannot help regarding it as a y wonderful 
migration—not so wonderful as that of the 
Irish to America in regard to numbers, but 
more so in regard to the immense distance. 
The world presents few contrasts more remark- 
able than that between the density of population 
in two of these foreign possessions of our old 
mother. British India and Western Australia 
are not far from equal in size; yet the one 
contains as many inhabitants as two-thirds of 
the whole of Europe; while the other does not 
contain one quarter as many as Clerkenwell 
parish. In the one, the people are obliged to 
pack nearly two hundred to every square mile ; 
in the other, every man, if the population were 
spread evenly, would stand alone in the middle 
of a region of sixty square miles. 

The forty-six colonies have, nearly all of them, 
spent more than they have earned. They have not 
taxed themselves to the extent of their annual 
expenditure; and, as a consequence, they have 
had to borrow, at a much higher rate of interest, 
too, than the old country pays. India owed 
sixty millions sterling just before her troubles 
began in connexion with the mutiny; by the 
time they were well over, she owed one hun- 
dred millions—a token that mutinies are rather 
expensive proceedings. New South Wales 
boasts of six millions of debt, Victoria of eight, 
Canada of twelve millions. Big Western Aus- 
tralia, the most sleepy and stagnant of all our 
colonies, sets down her debt at precisely seven- 
teen hundred and fifty pounds. Roundly speak- 





ing, nobody does anything in this last-named 
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place, nobody has any money, nobody buys or 
sells, nobody lends or borrows, nobody wants 
any workmen, and nobody could find them if 
he did; but everybody wants to go away, unless 
the government will continue to support the 
place as a penal settlement. 

A great many ships of course visit the forty- 
six colonies in a year, mostly sent out from the 
home country. tndia doubled the tonnage of 
ships, entered and cleared, between ’fifty and 
*sixty-three. So did Ceylon, and Mauritius, 
and New South Wales, and the North American 
colonies ; but so did zo¢ the West Indies, which, 
somehow or other, have never recovered from 
the effects of negro emancipation. New Zea- 
land much more than doubled this item; while 
Victoria took a giant stride, despatching and 
receiving seven times as many ships, or tons of 
shipping, at the end as at the beginning of this 
period of fourteen years. Only think of ten 
million tons of British shipping, irrespective of 
foreign and colonial, entering and leaving our 
colonies in a year, all of it having to make 
voyages from three to twelve thousand miles to 
get there! 

Now what have these children bought from 
the old country during the fourteen years? 
How far have they spent their money or bar- 
tered their goods in a way to benefit her? Here 
the importance of the gold discoveries becomes 
very manifest. Four of the colonies, at any 
rate, have had nuggets and dust to give in 
exchange for bonnets, boots, Bass, buttons, 
brandy, and brad-awls; and they have shown a 
wonderful capacity for appropriating these and 
other commodities. India and Ceylon, not 
owing to any gold discoveries in those countries, 
but owing to the natural development of every 
kind of commerce, increased their import of 
British cargoes from eight millions to twenty 
millions sterling in three years. The North 
American colonies increased theirs from three 
to six millions. But look at the wonderful 
Australian group. New South Wales bought 
fourfold as much from us in ’sixty-three as in 
*fifty, Victoria fourteen times as much. Only 
imagine that, in one single year, cargoes were 
shipped from the United Kingdom, to go eleven 
or twelve thousand miles over the ocean, and 
landed at some or other of the Australian ports, 
to the value of eighteen millions sterling; only 
aa this, and we shall get some remote idea 
of the extent of the trade relations between 
England and those distant colonies. From the 
year when gold was discovered in Australia, 

nglish manufacturers derived almost as decided 
and sudden an advantage as if the precious metal 
had come to light in our own tiny island. All 
the implements for extracting and working the 
gold came from hence; and when the nuggets 
and dust were exchanged for coined sovereigns, 
these were readily and even lavishly exchanged 
for comforts and luxuries brought from the old 
country. 

How strikingly the prosperity of the colonies 
tells upon the old country is shown as much by 
the negative results in the West Indies as by 





the positive results in Australia. In the former 
no gold has been discovered, no new industrial 
resources developed; the negro will not work 
hard, now that he is a freeman; the planters 
have not in them the dash and daring of English 
capitalists; they are frightened at what Cuba 
can do in competition with them; their sugar 
and rum and molasses do not bring them in so 
much as in bygone years; they have not much 
money to spend on English commodities; the 
condition of their islands is not such as to 
attract emigrants from the old country; and 
thus it happens that our dealings with the 
West Indies collectively are not advancing. 
We actually sent over less to Jamaica, Antigua, 
Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, 
Grenada, and Tobago, in sixty-three than in 
fifty. There was one enormous exception to 
this stagnation; the Bahamas imported thirty 
or forty times as much as was her wont. But 
Bahama wanted very little of these good things 
for herself, and could not have paid for them 
if she had; the game of blockade-running 
was being played in ’sixty-three; and Bahama 
was a house of call for ships whose owners 
and crews were quite ready to make profit 
out of the troubles between Federals and 
Confederates, 

Of course it follows naturally that the same 
circumstances whieh enable some of the colo- 
nies to import more largely than heretofore 
operate in augmenting their exports likewise. 
Victoria, for instance, which exported to the 
value of about a million sterling in eighteen 
hundred and fifty, rose to the magnificent figure 
of thirteen millions in ’sixty-three; and of this 
total more than seven millions were in gold, 
actual gold, either already refined, or in a more 
or less quartzose or granular state. The other 
colonies did not tell up so brilliantly; but still 
they showed what gold deposits can do: seeing 
that New South Wales raised her exports from 
two to seven millions, New Zealand from a 
mere drop to three millions, South Australia 
from half a million to two millions and a half. 
The Australian group altogether made up thir- 
teen millions sterling of their exports in the 
shape of gold. This is a marvellous thing, cer- 
tainly, in one year. And even British Columbia, 
in America, is beginning to tell upon the gold 
market in Europe. 

Almost equal in commercial interest to the 
Gold question is that which relates to Cotton. 
Here have we been, for four years, hungering 
and thirsting for those delicate little white 
fibres; the planters of the United States were 
forbidden to send their cotton to us; and as 
four-fifths of our supply had for many years 
been obtained from them, the result was a 
veritable famine in this commodity. How 
nobly the Lancashire operatives bore their 
sufferings; how liberally the other classes of 
the country came to their assistance; how 
wildly the Liverpool merchants speculated on 
the rapidly-rising value of the small quantity of 
cotton—it is not here to tell. But it may 
fittingly be told how astonishingly the calamity 
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benefited such of our colonies as were able 
to grow this much-coveted substance. In 
eighteen hundred and fifty, three millions 
sterling was paid for all the cotton we obtained 
from the colonies, including India; whereas in 
*sixty-three we paid six times as much to that 
one country alone. Nearly twenty millions 
sterling value of goods and silver (they do not 
want much gold.currency in India) were sent 
out in exchange for (say) five hundred million 
pounds of cotton. India ought to have bene- 
fited greatly by this unexpected chance. There 
is too much reason to fear, however, that the 
actual cultivators, the ryots or peasant proprie- 
tors, obtained but a very small share of the 
enormously increased price for this cotton ; it 
was filtered among a number of dealers and 
middlemen, and gave enormous profits to the 
native Bombay merchants—Messrs. Booboojee, 
Rumtumjee, Jamtoljee, Wacfoljee, and the rest 
of them. Let the reader remember that cotton 
used to be sold at a fair profit for twopence per 
pound at Bombay; let him calculate what price 
is denoted by twenty millions sterling for five 
hundred million pounds of cotton; and then he 
will see how much reason Bombay has had to 
rejoice at the shot which the Southerners fired 
on Fort Sumter. Provoking it is, certainly, to 
be told that in the West Indies, which used 
to send us a respectable quantity of cotton, the 
commercial arrangements of the planters, and 
the laziness of emancipated negroes, have caused 
the cultivation almost to die out. In our dire 
and sore distress, when we wanted cotton from 
anywhere, everywhere, the West India Islands 
sent us only driblets, telling little in the great 
account. Inthe Australian colonies labour is 
too high-priced to render the cotton culture 
profitable, except as a partial experiment ; and 
somehow or other, most of the other colonies 
failed in coming to the rescue. Thus it hap- 
pens that India is almost the only foreign pos- 
session of England which has responded to our 
cry for cotton during the late crisis. 

Gold and Cotton—thirteen millions’ worth of 
the one, twenty millions’ worth of the other; 
these are the mighty items which the forty-six 
children sent to us in one year. But there 
were great doings in other commodities like- 
wise. The Australian colonies sent us wool to 
the value of two millions in eighteen hundred 
and fifty; but so rapidly did their sheep grow, 
aud so well were they attended to, that the ex- 
port more than trebled by the year ’sixty-three ; 
while that of hides and skins multiplied seven- 
fold. Go we to India; there we find that dyes, 
hides, skins, opium, jute, rice, saltpetre, seeds, 
silk, sugar, and wool, made up a magnificent 
total of twenty-five millions sterling—not all 
sent to us, certainly; for Pooh Pooh Whang 
Chop is the buyer of the chief item, opium. Go 
we to Ceylon ; there we find coffee and cocoa-nut 
oil, the two chief items, rising nearly threefold 
in amount in the stated fourteen years. Go we 
to Canada, and the other North American 
colonies; there we find that the chief items 
sent to us are timber, dried fish, potash, corn, and 





flour,—treble as much in the last-named as in 
the first-named year. So completely fishy is 
Newfoundland, that all the chief articles of ex- 
port smell of fish in some form or other. Look 
at the list :—two million cwts. of dry codfish, 
three hundred thousand seals (we beg pardon 
for calling a seal a fish, but he wz/7 paddle about 
in the water), three’ thousand tons of cod-oil 
(perhaps not all cod-liver), and four thousand 
tons of seal oil. Go we to the West Indies; 
there we find coffee, rum, sugar, molasses, and 
cocoa. ‘The three principal islands send us a 
little over two millions’ worth of these com- 
modities; but this was not such an increase 
beyond the year “fifty as ought to have been 
exhibited, or as would have “been exhibited if 
those islands were well managed. 

The reader will not be wearied by the above 
few round numbers. It really is interesting to 
see what are the chief articles which our forty- 
six children can sell to us, and how far they 
differ from each other in this matter. 

Nor will it be a waste of time to see what 
sorts of things they are willing to buy from us in 
return. Clothing, and the materials for cloth- 
ing, figure in a remarkable degree. Apparel and 
slops, millinery and haberdasgery, hats and 
bonnets, boots and shoes, silks and woollens, 
linens and laces, the work of the needle and 
the spindle and the loom—what would the 
reader sappose our colonies took of these in 
sixty-three? Twenty-five millions sterling. 
It really is one of the most astonishing thin 
in our commerce; for these are not merely the 
raw materials of industry; they are articles on 
which millions of fingers have been employed 
in the old country, millions of mouths fed or 
partially fed. Every throb of success or failure 
in India or Australia is sensibly felt by those 
who work upon textile goods in England. If 
we do not all form one family, more shame to 
us; for our colonies will buy of us as much 
and as rapidly as we of them. And then, if 
twenty-five millions are spent upon clothing, 
how much upon food and drink? About 
eighteen millions sterling. Not that it costs 
less to fill the belly than to clothe the back; 
but that the colonies can do more to grow their 
own food than to grow and make the materials 
for their clothing; and thus the money they 
spend to buy the former from other countries is 
relatively less. The colonials are either thirsty 
souls, or else they think English beer and ale 
paramount to all others ; for they swallow these 
famous beverages to an astonishing extent. Mr. 
Bass, and Mr. Allsopp, and Burton-upon-Trent, 
would be great sufferers if India were suddenl 
swamped; she takes more than three million gal- 
lons of ale and beer from us yearly ; most of it, we 
may be sure, in the form of pale ale. New South 
Wales swallows two million gallons; Victoria 
two million and a half; New Zealand a million; 
Queensland and South Australia half a million 
between them. Even supposing those colonists 
not to be able to make good malt or grow good 
hops, the freight of those articles from England 
would of course be very much less thau that of 
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the beverages brewed from them ; and we might 
cs that the foaming tankards would reason- 
ably be obtained in this way. But no; free trade 
allows ale and beer to flow hither and thither as it 
will; and the East Indians and Australians seem 
more willing to pay the market-price for Bass 
and Barclay than to turn brewers themselves. 
Clothing materials, food and drink, metals in 
various forms and stages of preparation—these 
are the three great classes of imports from the 
old country; and considering how weighty 
metals are, we may well be surprised that it 
should be worth while to send them so far and 
in such large quantities. Iron and steel, copper 
and brass, lead and tin, plates and sheets, bars 
and rods, castings and forgings, cutlery and 
tools, millwork and machines, manufactured 
goods—from tin-tacks up to steam-engines— 
three millions sterling worth of these went to 
India in ’sixty-three; and indeed all the 
forty-six children show that they understand 
the productions of Birmingham, Sheffield, Low 
Moor, and Wolverhampton, as well as those of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Burton-upon-Trent. 





BIRD-FANCIES. 





ConsipdErtnG the really marvellous character 
of the instinct of migration in birds, and the 
curious circumstances which have been observed 
as resulting from it, it is not wonderful that 
strange conceits should have arisen among 
theorists. 

In the Harleian Miscellany, a curious collec- 
tion of documents printed from some of the 
manuscripts of that name, may be found (vol. ii. 
p- 583) a paper which, although it bears neither 
name nor date, appears to have been written 
about the middle of the last century, by a person 
of no less scientific pretensions than Dr. Charles 
Morton, at that time secretary to the Royal 
Society. It is stated to be the production of an 
eminent professor, for the use of his scholars, 
and now published at the earnest desire of some 
of them; so that his theory, wild and extrava- 
gant as it was, not only received the countenance 
of his scientific pen but found supporters 
ready to pin their faith to their professor’s 
sleeve. The paper is entitled, An Inquiry into 
the Physical and Literal sense of that Scrip- 
ture, Jeremiah viii. 7“ Yea, the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appoinfed times; and 
the turtle and the crane and the swallow ob- 
serve the time of their coming.” The author 
commences by a critical examination of the 
passage, and discovers that the expression “ the 
stork in the heaven,” is proof that the bird had 
left the earth. He also calls attention to the 
phrase, “the time of their coming,” remarking 
that it might more properly be rendered tempus 
itineris—the time of their journey. He then 

oes on to remind his readers that the 
irds had never been seen upon that journey, 
and hence deduces this marvellous result: 
“ Therefore the stork (and the like may be said 
of other season-observing birds, till some place 





more fit can be assigned to them) does go unto, 
and remain in some one, of the celestial bodies; 
and that must be the moon, which is most 
likely, because nearest, and bearing the most 
relation to this our earth, as appears in the 
Copernican scheme; yet is the distance great 
enough to denominate the passage thither an 
itineration or journey.” Very true. 

However we may be disposed to look upon 
the theory, this last position may safely be 
granted, and even Hans Pfall, in Edgar Poe’s 
ingenious story, who is the ag person whose 
journey to that satellite we have distinctly 
traced, was supposed to have consumed nearly 
nineteen days in the transit, even by means 
of his swiftly-moving balloon. The astute 
professor, however, felt hifnself bound to meet 
certain objections and difficulties which oc- 
curred even to his aspiring mind. He pre- 
sents them manfully before his disciples, and 
meets them boldly, if not scientifically. And, 
first, the distance—a serious matter, truly, but 
not such as to daunt him. The distance is un- 
doubtedly formidable. It is calculated, however, 
that the extreme velocity of a bird’s flight would 
accomplish it in two months; the travellers 
would spend three months in the moon, and two 
more months in their descent to this sublunary 
sphere ; and then there would‘ remain just five 
months which they could pass with us. Could 
anything be more neatly calculated, and does 
it not bear the impress of truth upon the very 
front of it? But an objector might be so bold 
as to remark that they would surely starve upon 
such a long journey or itineration. Why, no, 
observes the professor. For it is to be noticed 
that “at their departure they are very succu- 
lent and sanguine, and so may have their pro- 
vision laid up for the voyage in their very 
bodies.” Objector remembers that hibernating 
animals do thus consume their own fat, and the 

rofessor, perhaps, bearing in mind the same 
fact, goes on triumphantly, “ besides, they would 
probably be asleep all the way, which spares 
provisions.” Objector being so satisfactorily 
met by the theorist in that quarter, timidly ven- 
tures to imagine that the poor birds could never 
go on flying for two months ata stretch! Well, 
it does appear an extraordinary flight. But let 
us meet that difficulty by supposing that there 
are between this and the moon “ many globules 
or ethereal islands,” of which we can take no 
cognisance, but of which the birds might well 
avail themselves as so many landings in their long 
aérial staircase. Suddenly the objector remem- 
bers an insuperable obstacle, and triumphantly 
reminds the theorist that the moon revolves 
round the earth every twenty-eight days, and, 
fly as fast as they may, the irds would never 
catch it. Dolt! exclaims the professor, fairly 
losing his temper at the puerility of the objec- 
tion ; do you not perceive that if they set out 
at full moon, they will, after flying just two 
months, arrive also at full moon, when the 
satellite is just in the same position with regard 
to the cath as when they started? After this, 
objector falls into despair, and makes no further 
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attempt to shake the firmly settled fancy. The 
eminent professor has it all his own way, and 
his pupils earnestly desire that his extravagance, 
thus triumphantly vindicated, may be immor- 
talised. 

A theory, which is little less physically im- 

ssible than that of Dr. Morton, has long 
ound acceptance with dispassionate and scien- 
tific observers, and even now is not so thoroughly 
exploded but that it exercises influence over 
the minds of some. The fancy is, that in winter, 
some birds, at all events the swallow tribe, re- 
tire to the bottoms of lakes and rivers, and 
pass the dead months in a torpid condition 
under water. Olaus Magnus was one of the 
earliest, if not the first to adopt this strange 
notion. He was followed by Etmiiller, and 
afterwards by Derham, who quotes in confirma- 
tion of the theory a communication made to the 
Royal Society in 1712, “from Dr. Colas, a per- 
son very curious in these matters. He, speak- 
ing of their way of fishing in the northern parts, 
by breaking holes, and drawing their nets under 
the ice, saith, that he saw sixteen swallows so 
drawn out of the lake of Samrodt, and about 
thirty out of the king’s great pond in Rose- 
neilen; and that at Selilebittin, near an house of 
the Earl of Dohna, he saw two swallows, just 
come out of the waters, that could scarce stand, 
being very wet and weak, with their wings 
hanging on the ground; and that he hath 
observed the swallows to be often weak for 
some days after their ———-. The Swedish 
naturalist, Alexander Berger, in the Calendar of 
Flora, kept at Upsal, speaks of the swallow re- 
tiring under water as a matter of course, and to 
be expected at the proper season like any other 
every-day event. September 17th, he enters, 
“Hirundo submergitur.” The swallow goes 
under water. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the Upsal naturalist meant to write the 
leech (Hirudo) and not the swallow (Hirundo), 
in the entry in question, but we fear that 
this is the suggestion of some wag, for the 
evidence is too strong to be got over by 
a mere printer’s error. That wise and good 
old naturalist, Gilbert White, half inclined to 
the same opinion, and when he was residing at 
Sunbury, on the banks of the Thames, he tells 
us that in autumn he could not help being much 
amused with the myriads of the swallow tribe 
which assemble in those parts. “ But what 
struck me most,” he adds, “ was the fact that 
from the time they began to congregate, for- 
saking the chimneys and houses, they roosted 
every night in the osier-beds of the aits of the 
river. Now this resorting towards that ele- 
ment, at that season of the year, seems to give 
some countenance to the northern opinion 
(strange as it is) of their retiring under water.” 
Even the illustrious Cuvier appears to have 
added the weight of his authority to the notion 
of submergence, for, speaking of the martin, he 
says : “ That it becomes torpid during the winter, 
and even passes that season under water at the 
bottom of marshes, appears to be certain.” 

It is scarcely necessary to use many argu- 





ments to convince unbiased persons of the un- 
tenability of this fancy. It is true that-certain 
animals hibernate ; that is, remain in a state of 
torpidity —_— the cold weather. But they do 
so under peculiar circumstances, having first 
secured a warm and sheltered retreat in which 
their animal heat is economised, and which is 
within full reach of the effects of the returni 
sun of spring. If such an animal be disturbe 
during the cold weather, it may be prematurel 
revived by the approach of warmth, or if left 
exposed to the cold, it would infallibly die, 
without recovering from its torpid condition. 
The torpidity of hibernation, therefore, is a 
aatural physiological condition dependent upon 
the diminution of temperature up to a certain 
point, beyond which it is fatal. Nor could such 
an animal revive in spring if its retreat were in 
such a situation that the gradually increasing 
heat of the sun in spring could not be felt. 
Now, it is an established fact, that all places 
situated at eighty feet below the surface of the 
earth are constantly of the same temperature. 
In these situations, therefore, the sun can have 
no influence, and nothing else could call forth 
dormant organs into action. The same cold 
which benumbed them would evidently per- 
petuate their slumbers. ‘ 

But perhaps the best way to show the 
fallacy of such a fancy is to examine the 
statements of those who honestly believe that 
they have been eye-witnesses of the supposed 
fact; and such there are even now. it was 
only five or six years ago that a lady of respect- 
able social position, living at Stockton-on-Tees, 
wrote to the Darlington and Stockton Times, 
asserting, that without any preconceived 
opinions concerning the submergence theory, 
a was herself a witness of the fact, and goes 
on to relate that she, and a person with her, 
saw a number of swallows dip under the water 
at Middleton, a village on the banks of the 
Tees, never rising from under it again. She 
watched them most closely for a great length of 
time, and was certain of the fact. Now, here 
we have a positive observation, made by an 
educated lady, who, however, confesses that 
“she is no adept in natural history,” and 
nothing can convince her that she was in any way 
deceived, inasmuch as she not unnaturally pre- 
fers the testimony of her own senses to the 
dictum of closet naturalists. 

Now, in examining into this statement, the 
first thing which strikes us is the positiveness 
of the observation. It is not easy to prove a 
negative. We may say that the thing is im- 
possible. Wemay declare that no air-breathing 
animal could exist beneath an element so un- 
fitted for its respiration as water. We may 
strengthen our argument by calling to mind the 
very active respiration of the class of birds, and 
their very exalted animal heat. We may dwell 
upon the necessary suddenness of the change 
from air to water. We may argue that no ani- 
mals known to hibernate are believed to sub- 
merge themselves; and we may elench the 
matter by appealing to John Hunter’s assertion, 
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that independent of any observation the sub- 
m of birds in a living state was not a 
possible thing. Still, if any properly and duly 
authenticated case, which, when rigorously ex- 
amined, proves to be out of the reach of fallacy, 
should occur, then by the laws of just evidence 
must theory fall like ice before the sun. 

Let us, therefore, briefly examine the cir- 
cumstantial account given by a credible witness, 
and corroborated by a second. Is it possible 
that it can be without foundation? Imperfect 
observation, arising from a want of special in- 
formation upon the subject observed, has per- 
petuated many an error, and retarded many a 
truth. Let us only recal the circumstantial 
account of an eye-witness, given us by the good 
old Gerarde, in his Herbal, with regard to the 
origin of Barnacle geese: ‘“‘ But what our eyes 
have seene, and what our hands have touched, 
we shall declare.” And after this solemn ea 
amble, he goes on to tell how, in an island in 
Lancashire, are found cast up the trunks and 
bodies of old rotten trees,-whereon is found a 
certain spume or froth, that in time breedeth 
unto certain shells, wherein is a lump which in 
time cometh to the shape and form of a bird, 
which, after it cometh to full maturity, falis 
into the sea, where it gathereth feathers and 
—— to a fowl bigger than a mallard, and 
esser than a goose! which the people of Lanca- 
shire call by no other name than ¢ree-goose. 
And he ends his account by asseverating: 
“For the truth hereof, if any doubt, may it 
please them to repaire unto me, and I shall 
satisfie them by the testimonie of good wit- 
nesses.” Great names might be brought for- 
ward in support of this portent even, for Saxo 
Grammaticus, Scaliger, Torquemada, Olaus Mag- 
nus, and others, no less than Gerarde, were 
profound believers in this tree origin of Barnacle 
geese, and in order that there may be no mis- 
take, the Herbal contains a woodcut of the 
tree with the geese falling from it, and some of 
them already be wed me ee in safety beneath. 

Returning now to the swallows, and bearing 
in mind that the fair disputant disclaims any 
special knowledge of natural history, let us 
hear her further. She next goes on to say 
triumphantly, “I can give you the exact day 
indeed ; it was the 6th of September.” Now, 
here she has proved too much in her anxiety to 
support the credit ‘of her statement. In the 
Swedish Calendar of Alexander Berger, kept at 
Upsal, in latitude sixty degrees, it is not pre- 
tended that the swallow goes under water until 
September 17th. Why should English swallows 
take to their water-bed eleven days sooner than 
their brethren six and a half degrees further 
north? Indeed, it is well known to ornitholo- 
gists that the swallow does not leave us until 
the beginning of October. Jenyns, from twelve 
years’ observations, deduces a mean of October 
14th—the earliest date being September 28th. 

It is not difficult to offer an explanation of 
this and other stories of the kind which are 
prevalent among certain classes in this country, 
and which are widely spread and deeply rooted 





among the common people of Sweden, The 
University of Upsala has long offered | 
rewards for the discovery of submerged birds, 
but, notwithstanding the prevalent belief, they 
have never been claimed. That swallows di 
in the water in their rapid flight is certain, ont 
it is said, upon the authority of Mr. Couch, that 
they are capable of resting for a few seconds 
with outstretched wings upon the still surface 
of the water, and then flying off again. Let us 
suppose now that it is late on an autumnal 
afternoon ; the shades of evening are gathering 
round, and the active birds are skimming the 
surface of a quiet pool or river, crossing and 
re-crossing, interweaving and intertwining in the 
mazes of their rapid flight. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, it is difficult to trace 
the course of oo bird. But if dusk 
imperceptibly steals cver such a scene, how 
easy would it be for an observer to imagine 
that the birds, when they dipped or rested 
themselves upon the water, really submerged 
themselves. It would be next to impossible to 
recognise these birds among the rest upon re- 
suming their flight, while, as they retired by 
degrees to their ge Be for the night, 
the gradual diminution of their numbers would 
most readily confirm the impression that those 
birds which were in reality only momentarily 
lost to view, had sunk beneath the protective 
bosom of the still, deceitful pool. 

A modification of the submergence fancy, 
but which was an improvement upon it, inas- 
much as it did not at once drown the birds, has 
for that reason received wider credence, as 
being more in analogy with recognised pheno- 
mena. This was the idea: that migrating birds, 
during their absence from us in winter, went 
into hiding after the fashion of hibernating 

uadrupeds. This fancy is at least as old as the 
ays of Aristotle, who tells us that “many 
birds, and not a few, as some imagine, hide 
themselves in holes,” and he enumerates the 
swallow, kite, thrush, starling, owl, crane, 
turtle, blackbird, and lark, as undoubtedly thus 
disposing of themselves. Pliny also infers that 
kites lie concealed in holes for some months. 
Nor has the doctrine of hibernation been with- 
out support from more modern naturalists, 
Scheffer, Hevelius, Derham, Ellis, Daines 
Barrington, Pennant, Gilbert White, and the 
Swedish naturalists, Kleni and Kalm, may be 
mentioned as all more or less in favour of their 
hiding rather than migrating. White, an ex- 
cellent specimen of a philosophic observer, 
mentions that the sight, early in April, of some 
sand-martins playing in and out, and hanging 
before some satiaien in a sand-hill, gave him 
great reason to suppose that they do not leave 
their wild haunts at all, but are secreted amidst 
the clefts and caverns of those abrupt cliffs 
where they usually spend their summers ; for, 
since the previous weather of that year (1793) 
had been very severe, he thought it not very 
probable that they should have migrated so 
early from a tropical region, through all the 
cutting winds and pinching frosts. But, he adds, 
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Tt is easy to suppose that wey! may, like bats 
and flies, have been awakened by the influence 
of the sun, amidst their secret haunts, where 
they have spent the uncomfortable foodless 
months in a torpid state, and the profoundest of 
slumbers.” Still he speaks cautiously, for im- 
mediately after he remarks: “That they can 
retire to rest,and sleep away these uncomfortable 
periods, as bats do, is a matter rather to be 
suspected than proved.” But the great Lin- 
neeus himself lent his countenance to this fancy, 
and it became in the last century a common 
mode of expression among those who were 
accustomed to derive their ideas from contem- 
porary authorities. Thus Sturm, in his Reflec- 
tions (April 28), says: “The mild air of spring 
awakens the swallow from his benumbed state.” 
It is worthy of remark, however, that, al- 
though numerous stories are recorded of torpid 
birds being turned up from their winter retreats, 
they are always, or nearly always, upon hearsay 
evidence, and doubtless have lost nothing in 
the transmission from one person to another. 
There is scarce an instance of a person describ- 
ing such a circumstance from his own observa- 
tion, unless, indeed, it were “ a great many years 
ago, when he was a boy,” and probably, there- 
fore, incapable of judging of the evidence before 
him. White tells us two such tales—one of a 
clergyman of an inquisitive turn, who assured him 
that when he was a great boy, some workmen, in 
pulling down the battlements of a church tower 
early in spring, found two or three swifts among 
the rubbish, which were, at first appearance, 
dead, but, on being carried towards the fire, re- 
vived. And another “ intelligent person” (every 
one is an intelligent person who has seen some- 
thing that no one else has seen) stated that while 
he was a schoolboy at Brighton, a great fragment 
of the chalk cliff fell down one stormy winter 
on the beach, and that many people found 
swallows among the rubbish; but, adds White, 
“on my questioning him whether he saw any of 
those birds himself, to my no small disappoint- 
ment he answered me in the negative, but that 
others assured him they did.” Although, there- 
fore, he leaned to the theory of hiding, he is 
forced to confess that he never heard any such 
account worth attending to. And with regard 
to the other soft-billed and short-winged birds 
of passage, against the possibility of whose 
migration there seemed to be many difficulties, 
he declares that, “as to their hiding, no man 
pretends to have found any of them in a torpid 
state in winter.” He himself tested the truth of 
the theory by digging out the nest of the sand- 
martins from the holes in a bank, and satisfied 
himself that they were entirely deserted. 
Markwick, a contemporary of White, and who 
was rather disposed to put faith in the hiding 
of birds in winter, very candidly reviews the 
circumstances which have led to that idea. In 
very early spring, and sometimes immediately 
after very cold, severe weather, on its growing 
a little warmer, a few swallows suddenly make 
their appearance long before the generality of 
them are seen. These appearances, he observes, 





certainly favour the opinion of their passing the 
winter in a torpid state, but do not absolutely 
prove the fact; for who ever saw them reviving 
of their own accord from their torpid state, 
without being first brought to the fire, and, as 
it were, forced into life again? Soon after whieh 
revivification they constantlydie. This is, indeed, 
the key to any occasional cases of benumbed 
birds which may possibly have been found early 
in the season. Their condition is not a natural 
and physiological one, but an unnatural and 
dangerous one, produced by unwonted cold, from 
which the probability is they cannot recover. 
The real state of the case is, that migrating 
birds are subject to certain evils arising from 
their instinct, which are of two kinds—one 
met with on their arrival in this country, an- 
other likely to be encountered at the time of 
their departure—one, that is, in early spring, 
the other in late autumn. We cannot in the 


present paper indicate the principle of migra- . 


tion at any length; but it will be sufficient to 
remark that the movements of birds being regu- 
lated by the seasons, and proximately ‘by the 
heat of the sun, and both our climate and solar 
heat being proverbially uncertain and liable to 
variation, the delicate birds, which winter in a 
warm climate, return to this country only to 
encounter the unseasonable weather, cold, wet, 
and it may be frost and snow, which occasion- 
ally make their appearance even in April. To 
such inclement weather they soon succumb, and, 
retiring to their roosting-places, become be- 
numbed and thrown into a helpless condition, 
which is only the precursor of their death; and 
in that condition they may have been sometimes 
found. Or it may even happen that they have 
arrived in March, or ook earlier than the 
usual time, owing to an advanced season in the 
country they have left, when the results would 
be still more marked. Occasionally, the bad 
weather being transitory, they may be little 
seen for a few days after their first appearance, 
when, fine and mild weather returning, they re- 
cover themselves, and come out as usual. 

With regard to the accidents of their autumnal 
migration, they are of a more limited character, 
and do not atfect the species in the wholesale 
manner of those just alluded to. That it fre- 
quently happens that a bird has been seen long 
after its companions have quitted their summer 
residence, there can be no doubt. Such a cir- 
cumstance, indeed, is one of those exceptional 
eases which prove the rule. Some defect of 
flight may have prevented it from accompany- 
ing the main body, recovering which, it Lowe 
make the attempt to follow them, for the in- 
stinct is strong upon them at that season of the 
year; but we may safely conclude that such a 
bird, if it was forced to remain, would not be 
able either to subsist or to exist through the 
winter. The swallow produces two and even 
more broods during the season, the second 
brood being brought out about the middle or 
end of August. But if the second brood be re- 
tarded from any cause, or if a third brood be 
hatched late in the season, the impulse of mi- 
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gration will not be stayed by the other great 
impulse, usually so powerful, of love to their 
offspring; and such late broods are left behind 
if they are not matured enough to accompany 
their parents. In these cases, then, the young 
are pitilessly deserted, and, if very helpless, 
they necessarily and rapidly perish, and their 
putrid carcases or mouldering skeletons may be 
sometimes found on searching the nests in late 
autumn. If, on the other hand, they are more 
advanced, though not sufficiently so to under- 
take migration, they may subsist for some 
weeks, if the weather remain mild, for food is 
in sufficient abundance. But ultimately, if still 
unable to leave, they succumb, and fall into the 
torpidity, which is not, as has been imagined, 
their protection during winter, but only the 
first stage of their certain destruction. 





MOTHERS. 

Some one has said, that a young mother is 
the most beautiful thing in nature. Why 
qualify it? Why young? Are not all mothers 
beautiful? The sentimental outside beholder 
may prefer youth in the pretty picture; but I 
am inclined to think that sons and daughters, 
who are most intimately concerned in the mat- 
ter, love and admire their mothers most when 
they are old. How suggestive of something 
holy and venerable it is when a person talks 
of his “dear old mother.” Away with your 
mincing “mammas,” and “mam-mas” sug- 
gestive only of a fine lady, who deputes her 
duties to a nurse, a drawing-room maternal 
— who is afraid to handle her offspring for 
ear of spoiling her fine new gown. Give me 
the homely mother, the arms of whose love are 
all embracing, who is beautiful always, whether 
old or young, whether arrayed in satin, or 
modestly habited in bombazine. Though I have 
lately glorified aunts somewhat at the expense 
of mothers, I am not insensible to the supreme 
claims which the latter have upon our love, our 
gratitude, and our respect. There are more 
ways than one of looking at things: and there 
are many aspects of mothers which are entirely 
beautiful. 

Maternal love is a mystery which human 
reason can never fathom. it is altogether above 
reason; it is a holy passion, in which all others 
are absorbed and lost. It is a sacred flame on 
the altar of the heart, which is never quenched. 
That it does not require reason to feed it and 
keep it alive is witnessed in the instinctive 
maternal love which pervades all animal nature. 
Every one must have instinctively felt the apt- 
ness of the scriptural illustration of maternal 
solicitude, which likens a great love to a hen, 
which gathers her chickens under her wing. 
The hen’s maternal care, so patient, so unsel- 
fish, is a miniature replica of Nature’s greatest 
work. No doubt, it is carried on and on ad 
infinitum, until we want a microscope to see it. 
There are myriads of anxious mothers in a leaf, 
whose destiny is to live for a single day and then 





die for ever; as there are millions of anxious 
mothers in the human family whose span of 
life is threescore years and ten, with a glorious 
eternity lying beyond. The mother is the main- 
spring of all nature, the fountain of all pure 
love—the first likeness on earth of God himself. 
Man did not deserve to have the first entry 
into the garden of Eden. Burns, with his great 
sympathetic soul, seems to have felt this when 
he sang of Dame Nature, 

Her ’prentice han’ 

She tried on man, , 

And then she made the lasses, O! 


It was the only way of explaining the matter 
while adhering to the Mosaic history. If I 
were a follower of Dr. Colenso, and ventured 
to interpret these things in my own way, I 
should say that if the writer of that history 
had been a woman, she would have brought 
Eve on the scene first and devoted a rib to 
Adam; and if I were a Frenchman, I should 
say, that it was not polite of Adam to take the 
pas of a lady. But I am neither, and I will 
say none of these things, for I am 


Orthodox, orthodox, 
Wha cam’ in wi’ John Knox, 


and I will not sound an alarm to my conscience 
with any “heretic blast,” whether it come from 
the “west” or the south. I will not even say 


that 
What is nae sense mavh be nonsense. 


. The theory that we derive our intellectual 
qualities from our mothers, while we are in- 
debted to our fathers only for our physical 
attributes, is most agreeable to all the natural 
instincts of man. It is so rational a theory 
that one wonders why those clever old fellows 
the “ancients” did not perceive it. It is upon 
this theory that we trace the genius of our 
great men to the influence of their mothers. 
The same theory, taken inversely, would also 
account for the fact that great men very rarely 
have great sons. Genius is not hereditary 
through the fathers, but through the mothers. 
The popular perception of this law of nature 
finds expression in the common remark that a 
child is “the image of his father,”’ and has the 
“ amiable disposition of his mother,” or perhaps 
vice versa as to the disposition. 

It is not altogether because our mothers are 
of the “ gentler” sex.that we fly to them for 
sympathy instead of to our fathers. It is be- 
cause there is a more intimate relationship 
between us, because the strings of our nature 
are more in unison ; because we are more nearly 
flesh of their flesh, and blood of their blood. In 
the old patriarchal times the father was the 
principal person, the sole and undivided head of 
the family. The mother was a secondary person 
altogether. One cannot help feeling that the 
mothers of the Old Testament occupied a some- 
what undignified position in the family. The 
state of affairs in patriarchal society is fully ex- 
plained when we call to mind that the head of 
the family was general!y a “sad Turk.” 
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It is a fact, which may not be generally known, 
that a remnant of the patriarchal system still 
lingers in the midst of the new dispensation 
which inculcates love and equality. And the 
country (of all countries in the world) where 
this autocratic paternal government is to be 
met with is Scotland. In the Catholic countries 
of Europe, the love and duty of children centre 
in the mother. In Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
and particularly in France, the mother is the 
guiding star of the family. The German mother 
is a sacred idea; the French mother is a poetical 
one. When a Frenchman gets sentimental, he 
never fails to rave about his mother. When he 
goes into battle, he invokes the name of “ma 
mére.” When he lies dying on the field, his 
last words are for “ma mére.” When he 
escapes this fate and returns to France, vic- 
torious, his first desire is to embrace “ma 
mére.” When he gets tipsy—which, to his 
credit, is seldom—he maunders about “ma 
mére.” Toujours ma mére! The German is 
not so high-flown on the subject, but possibly 
he is more in earnest in his affection. When 
you meet him abroad in the world, he has 
always pleasant recollections of his “ moder” to 
impart to you. How rarely you hear him talk 
about his “ fader !” 

As you come north, however, among Celts, 
Saxons, and Scandinavians, the father rises in 
importance and the mother sinks. I cannot 
believe that race is the sole cause of this diffe- 
rence in feeling ; for while in Scotland you find 
the father pre-eminent in the affections of the 
children, in Ireland it is the mother who attracts 
the largest share of attachment. In England 
the mother is of less importance than in France, 
less even than in Ireland. This may be ex- 
plained partly by the difference in religion, 
partly by the laws of succession and primogeni- 
ture. In the Catholic religion, the material idea 
is quite as sacred as the paternal one, while it 
has the additional attributes of humanity im- 

arted to it. The Virgin Mary, with the 

aviour of the World at her breast, is the ever 

resent symbol of maternal origin and maternal 
ove. In Protestant England this is wanting to 
the great mass of the people ; and the aristocracy, 
who set the fashion even in social habits, incul- 
cate the idea of inheritance from the father, 
naturally inviting duty, if not love, towards the 
male head of the family. In English aristo- 
cratic society it matters little—so far as name 
and property are concerned—who your mother 
is. She may be a washerwoman or a dancing- 
girl. You, the eldest son, are as much a Duke 
and a Montmorency as if your mother had been 
a scion of the noblest house in the land. It is 
your father from whom you get all your glory 
and all your possessions. Such is the sub- 
ordination of the sons of the aristocratic classes 
to the paternal idea, that they will even take 
their politics from their fathers, against their 
own convictions. In a purely “domestic way, 
however, the English mother occupies a most 
honourable position. She is loved, respected, 
and looked up to, and the usages of society, no 





less than the dictates of natural reverence, esta- 
blish her claim to the most delicate and chival- 
rous consideration. In one department of the 
household she is all supreme. 

This is not quite the case in Scotland. The 
Scotch father is sternly patriarchal. The wife 
isina t measure subordinate to him even 
in domestic matters. In England and Ireland, 
and indeed in most other Christian countries, 
the children take their religion and their piety 
from their mothers ; in Scotland they take them 
from their fathers. This is chiefly to be observed 
among the middle and lower classes. You will 
find many Scotch households in the rural dis- 
tricts, where the father is a sort of potentate in 
his house. He has the best room, the best 
chair, the best knife and fork, ¢4e silver spoon. 
The tit-bits and the luxuries are reserved for 
him. His wife speaks of him with awe and 
reverence, and calls him “ Mister,” even to her 
own relations. When this majestic father ex- 

resses his views, his wife sits mum, never 
aring to put in a word. If he be given to 
religion, he will have his way in that ; if he be 
given to whisky-toddy, he will have his way in 
that also. He will decide the doctrine of pre- 
destination, and equally determine for himself 
how many tumblers are good for him after 
dinner. Education, I fancy, is at the bottom 
of this Scotch singularity. The men are better 
educated than the women. Intellectually the 
are not companions for each other. The result 
of this state of things is, that the children “take 
to” the father rather than to the mother. You 
will rarely see a Scotch boy kissing his mother ; 
et it is common to see him caressing hi 

ather. I believe that, if a Scotch father and 
mother were to come out from their home to 
seek fortune elsewhere, and one were to turn to 
the right and the other to the left, the children 
would, in most cases, follow the father. In 
Treland and France, I believe they would follow 
the mother. In England, probably some would 
follow the father and some the mother. But 
the influence in each case would be different. 
Yet in all Christian countries the primary idea 
of a mother is one that instinctively associates 
itself with love and tenderness a sympathy. 
However important the father may make him- 
self, there are matters which he cannot assist 
us in, We may consult him on the affairs 
of life and the world, but it is to the mother 
that we go for advice, sympathy, and consola- 
tion in the affairs of the heart and the sensi- 
bilities. It is on her bosom that we pillow 
the weary head, into her ear that we pour 
the tale of our soul’s woe, from her lips that 
we hear the sweet spoken words of comfort and 
consolation. 

And how little can we return to her for all 
her patience with us, all her care, all her love 
for us. When we are young unfledged birds in 
the nest, we cling close to her, taking her warm 
breast and her protecting wings as our birth- 
right—as yet unconscious of our debt of grati- 
tude. And when our feathers grow, we fly away 
and leave her—fly away to build nests of our 
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own. We pass from one care to another, never 
sharing it, but always the objects of it. 

When we consider what the life of a mother 
is from first to last, we should learn to be grate- 
ful, and strive to show our gratitude. Itseems 
almost a hard doctrine that a man should leave 
his mother and cleave to his wife. Asa matter 
of social polity, it may be necessary that he 
should do so; Lat in purity and sacredness, no 
love can exceed that which a man feels for his 


mother. No other love should be allowed to 
ow with this. It is the love of Heaven 
itself. 


When we reflect upon what mothers have to 
endure, we may allow that novelists are right in 
making the culminating point of happiness the 
marriage of their heroines. After that their 
trouble begins. Man, in his self-importance, 
has applied the proverb to himself; but it should 
be, When a woman marries her trouble begins.” 
It is she who feels the needles and pins of life. 
Man it is, rather, who sharpens their points. 
Woman’s is a subjective life from first to last. 
No man knows what a woman suffers in bearing 
and bringing up a family of children. Onl 
Heaven knows—Heaven which has endowe 
her with that wondrous love which redeems her 
existence from being an intolerable slavery. 
And when the task is done, and the children 
have gone forth into the world, how hard it is 
to be left alone with a full heart—with love 
still warm and sympathy still unexhausted. Ah 
me! ah me! my heart bleeds when I think of 
the widowed mother wafting her loving thoughts 
across the seas upon the wings of sighs, nursing 
us again in thought, fondling us once more in 
the arms of her imagination. This is the 
mother’s fate often; the father’s seldom. The 
father, when he becomes a widower, is never too 
old to begin his life alloveragain. The mother, 
in most cases, holds the old ‘Jove too sacred to 
pollute it with another. She is content to live 
upon the memories of the past—to wait patiently 
until God calls her to that land, where the love 
of the mother is known, though there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. 





CHINESE THOUGHTS. 


Next to Confucius stands Mencius, in the 
estimation of the Chinese. Like Confucius, he 
was a great traveller, and visited many of the 
states adjacent to and dependent upon China. 
He was generally accompanied by his disciples. 
Remusat says that his style, though less con- 
cise and elevated than that of “the prince of 
letters,” is equally noble, and more adorned and 
elegant. His conversations have more variety 
than is to be found in the apophthegms and 
maxims of Confucius—who is always grave and 
sometimes austere. He raises virtue into ideal 
regions, and repulses vice with cold indignation. 
Mencius, with an equal love of virtue, speaks of 
vice with more of scorn than of horror; he 
reasons with it, even seeks to make it ridiculous. 
He has a sort of a Socratic irony. He ventures 





to utter the boldest and bitterest truths to 
a and grandees who sought his laudation. 
He exhibits nothing of Oriental servility. He 
is rather Diogenes than Aristippus, but with 
more of sagacity and decorum ; he is always in- 
spired by zeal for the public good. Extracts 
from his writings are to be found in the second 
volume of the Mélanges Asiatiques, and some 
of them will serve to illustrate his merits, and 
at the same time the highest reach of wisdom 
in the thoughts of the Chinese. 


“If you will have robes of silk, you must plant 
the mulberry-tree.” A Chinese proverb prettily 
says, “A splendid garment is in the leaf of the 
mulberry.” Menctus thus reproved a prince: 
“What avails it that your kitchen overflows 
with food, and that your stables are filled with 
fat horses, if your people are pale with hunger, 
and their famished corpses cover your fields ?” 


“ As water subdues fire, the humane prin- 
ciple subdues the non-humane. But if a man 
threw without effect a cup of water to extin- 
guish chariots filled with burning wood, can he 
say, ‘Water will not subdue fire? The 
humane must not bring feebleness to the rescue 
of those who suffer. Humanity must, therefore, 
not be weak, but energetic.” 


“Gold is heavier than feathers. Is a -cart- 
load of feathers, therefore, weightier than a 
button of gold ?” 


Mencius thus describes the habits of his day : 
“In the spring-time the emperor visits the 
labourers who prepare the soil, and assists 
those who are in want. In autumn he visits 
the harvesters who gather in the fruits, and 
aids those who have not a sufficiency.” 


“When the emperor entered the boundaries of 
his (vassal) princes, if he found the land free 
from weeds, if the fields were well cultivated, if 
the old were provided for from the public re- 
venues, if the sages were honoured, if the most 
distinguished were called to public employments, 
he rewarded the prince by an extension of his 
domains. 

“But if he found none of these things, he 
punished the (vassal) princes. If they failed to 
pay their visit of homage, and to produce their 
accounts and tribute, he lowered them one de- 
gree in dignity; if they failed twice, he di- 
minished the extent of their territory ; if thrice, 
he sent six military bodies, who removed them 
from their government. 

“The federal compact was proclaimed by the 
highest of the vassal princes, in the presence of 
the rest. The victim was tied to the sacrificial 
altar; the book containing the compact was 
placed upon the victim. ‘These were the de- 
crees : 

“1, Let the children who are wanting in filial 
piety be put to death. Deprive not the legiti- 
mate son of his inheritance to give it to another. 
Make not a wife of your concubine. 

“2. Honour the sages. Give recompenses to 
the men of talent and genius. Bring forward 
virtuous men. 
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“3, Respect the aged. Cherish little children. 
Be hos itable to guests and travellers. 

“4, Let the Literati have no hereditary charges 
or magistracies. Let not different (inconsistent) 
functions be imposed upon the same — In 
selecting public officers, let merit alone deter- 
mine your choice. Let not the administrators 
of cities be put to death by your arbitrary au- 
thority. 

“5, Let there be no dirt-heaps in your fields 
(i.e. waste no manure). Prevent not the sale 
(transfer) of the fruits of the earth (free trade). 
Confer no principality without imperial au- 
thority. 

“ After the compact, the principal vassal 
prince said, ‘You who with me have bound 
yourselves by this treaty, sanctioned by all, 
carry each with you sentiments of concord and 
harmony.’ ” 


“Seek and you will find; neglect anything, 
you will lose everything ; but we must seek what 
is to be found within (our grasp), for we shall 
not find what we seek if we seek what is beyond 
(our reach).” 


“If your lessons are listened to, preserve 
your serenity; if they are not listened to, pre- 
serve your serenity, for if you know your truth- 
fulness, why should you not be serene ?” 


“The (intellectual) naiure of the superior 
man is fixed and immutable, not augmented by 
a wide sphere of action, not diminished by 
poverty and nakedness.” 


“Tf with five acres you cultivate the mul- 
berry-tree, if your women raise silkworms, your 
old men may be clad in silken garments ; with 
five fowls and two sons, and watching the 
seasons, your old men will have food. One 
labouring man will suffice for eight mouths.” 

“ He who looks upon the ocean thinks little of 
streams and rivers. He who has passed the 

ortal of the saints (who has been instructed 
~ the sages), will not value highly the teach- 


ings of ordinary men.” 


“ Yang thinks only of himself; he would not 
pull a hair out of his head for the public good. 

“Sué loves everybody; he would bend his 
head to the dust if by so doing he could render 
any benefit to the emperor.” 


Mencius quotes with high praise the “man 


of eminent virtue,” the Emperor Yaou, who 
said to his brother, “Go, comfort ye the people, 
gather them around you; correct them, assist 
them, teach them to be prosperous, encourage 
them by their own impulses to return to good- 
ness. Shower upon them many benefits.” 


It was of Yaou that Confucius said, ‘‘ What 
is so great as Heaven? Who but Yaou ever re- 
sembled its greatness ?” 


“Sages have been known to change the 
manners of barbarians, but a sage was never 
converted to barbarism by barbarians.” 

“To dwell habitually in the great domicile of 
humanity, to sit constantly in the becoming 
seat (i.e. to be observant of the appropriate 





ceremonies), to walk in the broad pathway (i.e. 
to obey the great moral rules), to spread among 
the people the harvests of your own good for- 
tune, and if good fortune fail you, to confer all 
the benefits at your disposal, to be incorruptible 
by riches, impassible under poverty and humi- 
liation, to show no fear in the presence of danger 
and of an armed force, this is to be a great 
man.” 


The prime minister of the kingdom of Sung 
consulted Mencius, and told him that being 
convinced of the oppressive character of a tax 
that bore heavily upon the people, he thought 
he should diminish it, and at the end of the 
year abolish it altogether. Mencius answered, 
“There was a man who was accustomed to 
steal every day the poultry of his neighbours, 
and was reproached for his dishonesty. ‘ Well,’ 
he answered, ‘I will amend little by little. I 
will only steal one fowl a month for a year to 
come, and then I will abstain altogether.’ No,” 
said Mencius, “no, when you know that what 
you do is unjust, cease at once to doit. Why 
wait a year?” 

“Men talk idly about empire, nation, family. 
The foundation of the empire is in the nation, 
of the nation in the family, of the family in the 
individual; in fine, government is founded on 
the people, the people on the family, the family 
on its chief.” 


“Win a people and the empire is won; win 
their hearts and their affections, and you win the 
people ; you win their hearts by meeting their 
wiskes, by providing for their wants, and im- 
posing upon them nothing that they detest.” 


“ As the fish hurries away from the otter to 
the protection of the deep waters, as the little 
bird flies to the thick forest from the hawk, so 
do subjects fly from wicked kings.” 


“ You cannot reason with the passionate, you 
cannot act with the feeble or the capricious.” 


Sure and sincere truth is heaven’s pathway ; 
to meditate on truth in order to practise it is 
to discover the pathway and the duty of man.” 


“No man who has been consistently true and 
sincere has failed to win the confidence and 
favour of other men. No man in whom truth 
and sincerity have been wanting has ever long 

. ¥ ” 
possessed their confidence and favour. 


“The good man needs not impose on himself 
the obligation of truthful words (truth being 
natural to him), he needs no special resolution 
(in a particular case), for equity and justice are 
his habitual guides.” 


“The benevolent man loves mankind; the 
courteous man respects them. He who loves 
men will be loved by them; he who respects 
men will be respected by them.” 


“IfI am treated rudely, let me examine into 
the cause, and if I cannot discover any sort of 
impropriety in my own conduct, I may disregard 
the rudeness, and consider him who displays it 
as no better than a brute, and why should the 
conduct of a brute disturb me ¢” 
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When Mencius was asked his opinion as to 
the conduct of two individuals, one of whom 
had fled, and the other had remained at home 
when their house was attacked by robbers, and 
the person who had taken flight was severely 
condemned by the questioner, Mencius went 
into all the circumstances of the two cases, and 
declared that each had been influenced by the 
same prudential considerations, and that each 
would have acted as the other did had their 
positions been changed. 

Mencius relates what follows, and it is cha- 
racteristic of the manners and customs of his 
time. 

“There was a man of Tsi who had a legiti- 
mate wife and a concubine, who dwelt together 
in his house. 

“ Whenever the husband went out he re- 
turned gorged with wine and food, and when 
his wife inquired where he had been eating and 
drinking, he answered, ‘ With the rich and the 
noble.’ 

“The wife said to the concubine, ‘ Whenever 
my husband goes out he returns satiated with 
wine and food. If I ask him with whom he eats 
and drinks, he answers, “ With the rich and the 
noble.” Now, never has one illustrious person 
visited our abode. I will secretly learn where 
he goes.’ 

“So she rose early, and followed her husband 
to the places he visited. He passed through 
the locality, but not a soul saluted or spoke to 
him. Reaching the western suburb among the 
tombs was one who devoured the remains of the 
ancestral sacrifices, but without being satisfied. 
He went to other places and did the same, and 
thus he habitually gratified his appetite. 

** His lawful wife returned home, and said to 
the concubine, ‘ We placed our future hopes in 
our husband, and lo, what are we doing?’ She 
told the concubine what she had seen, and they 
wept together in the women’s apartment (over 
the profligacy of the man). He returned—not 
knowing what had taken place—with a gay 
countenance, boasting of his good fortune to 
the wife and the concubine. 

“Such are the means,” says the sage, “by 
which many pursue wealth and honour, profits 
and advancement. How few those are who 
blush and moan for this misconduct !” 


“Who by a tortuous example has ever made 
men straightforward and sincere? Who by dis- 


honouring himself can render others honour- 
able? Holy men do not necessarily resemble 
one another; some seek solitude and retire- 
ment ; others exhibit themselves, and approach 
the neighbourhood of authority; some are 
exiled, others remain at home. The object of 
all perfect men is to be pure, free from stains, 
and this alone.” 


Mencius thus describes a good public func- 
tionary : “ Lien did not blush to serve a worth- 
less prince, nor disdain a petty magistracy. But 
in the exercise of his functions he drew forth 
sages from their obscurity, and himself walked 
in the straight path. If he was disesteemed or 





neglected he felt no resentment; even when 
suffering from want and misery he neither com- 
plained nor was afflicted. If he dwelt in a 
village he was always satisfied, had a serene 
look, and sought no other abode. His language 
was, ‘You are you, and I am I’ (i.e. we all 
pursue our own purposes). ‘You approach me 
with naked arms, your bodies unclad (it is un- 
becoming), but to me it is no defilement.’ The 
reproof thus conveyed has given courage to the 
pusillanimous, and the cold and insensible have 
become earnest and affectionate.” 


He gave the following description of one of 
the ancient governments of China (Khi) : 

“The people were taxed to the amount of one- 
ninth of their earnings, the public functionaries 
were regularly paid, the frontiers were well 
guarded, but no (import) duties were levied. 
There was no interference with the fisheries in 
the lakes and ponds, criminals were not punished 
in the presence of their wives and children. 
Widowers, widows, and those who had lost their 
parents, were under the special charge of the 
state.” And he quotes the verse from the Book 
of Odes: 


Riches and power are blessings but to those 
Who soothe the widow’s and the orphan’s woes. 


Upon which the king exclaimed, “ What -ad- 
mirable words!” And the sage replied, ““O 
king! if you find them admirable, why do you 
not practise them ?” 


* Some labour with their intellect, some with 
their hands. Those who labour with their in- 
tellect govern men, those who labour with their 
hands are governed by men. Those who are 
governed by men produce the food of man, and 
those who govern men have their food produced 
by men.” 


‘Not by superiority of age or honour, not b 
the virtues a power of your brother, is friend- 
ship to be secured. Friendship must be allied 
with virtue. Virtue is its only bond. 

“The virtuous literate of a village sponta- 
neously links himself in friendship with the 
(other) virtuous literates of that village; the 
virtuous literate of a kingdom allies himself 
spontaneously with the virtuous literates of that 
kingdom, the virtuous literate of an empire with 
the virtuous literates of that empire. But this 
is not enough ; he must mount higher ; he must 
study the works of the ancient sages, recite their 
verses, read and explain their books, and he 
must make himself acquainted with these sages 
to accomplish this. He must examine the era 
in which they lived (to learn what they accom- 
plished). It is by ascending ever higher that the 
noblest friendships are accomplished.” 


When the King of Tsi consulted Mencius as 
to the mutual duties of princes and ministers, 
he replied : 

“If the prince commit great faults, the mi- 
nister should remonstrate. If he repeat them, 
if he turn a deaf ear to these representations, 
the minister should replace him, and deprive him 
of his power.” 
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The king changed colour when he heard these 
words, and Mencius added: “ The king must 
not deem my words extraordinary. If the king 
interrogate his subject, his subject dares say 
nothing which is opposed to right and truth.” 

Once he said to the prince: “If a man were 
commanded to carry off a great mountain and 
fling it into the sea, he might well answer, ‘I 
cannot do this ;’ but if he were told to tear away 
the branch of a young tree, and replied, ‘I can- 
not,’ he would exhibit indisposition, but not im- 
potence. Nowa monarch who governs amiss 
should not compare himself to the man who is 
expected to throw the big mountain into the 
ocean, but to one who refuses to pluck the 
branch from the tree.” 

Again he told his sovereign: ‘There was 
little substantial glory in splendid repasts or 
in costly robes, in crowds of vassals, or in 
military renown; but in good government, in 
the choice of virtuous ministers, in the en- 
couragement of the labourers in the field, and 
the artisan in the workshop, in the courtesies to 
foreign guests, in the pure administration of jus- 
tice, in the education of the people, and in the 
strengthening of all the social and domestic re- 
lations.” 

Again he said: “The love of music is be- 
coming, of the chase is blameless, but he is the 
best ruler who enables his people to participate 
in his pleasures. If the prince rejoice in the 
joys of his people, the people will rejoice in his 
joy. If he be saddened with their sadness, they 
will be sad when he is sad; and if he rejoice 
— everybody, everybody will rejoice with 

m.” 


Ina conversation with Mencius, Kaou-tze said: 
“The nature of man resembles running water, 
turn it towards the east it runs towards the 
east, turn it towards the west it runs towards 
Man’s nature does not distinguish 
good from evil, any more than the water distin- 
guishes the east from the west.” 

Mencius: “True! the water does not distin- 
guish the east from the west, but can it not dis- 
tinguish height from depth? Man’s nature is 
naturally good, as the water runs naturally 
downward. There is no man who is not natu- 
rally good, as there is no water that does not 
naturally descend. 

“But if you stop the course of the water 
you may make it mount above your forehead. 
Place obstacles in its way, it will flow back to 
its source, nay, you may carry it over a moun- 
tain. But is this the nature of the waters? No! 
it is constraint. 

* And so men may be constrained to evil, this 
their nature permits. 

“Man’s natural tendency is towards good. 
Our nature is good. If we commit vicious acts, 
it is not because the faculty (of doing good) is 
wanting. All men have the feelings of mercy 
and pity, all the sense of shame and hatred of 
vice. All have the sentiments of deference and 
respect, all the sense of praise and blame. 

“The sentiment of mercy and pity is hu- 


—- of shame and hatred of vice is 





equity, that of deference and respect is urbanity, 
that of approbation and blame is wisdom. Hu- 
manity, equity, urbanity, and wisdom are not of 
outward growth, they are in us and from within 
us, though we do not think of this.” 

“Tf,” says Mencius, “in abundant years good 
actions predominate, if in sterile years evil 
actions, it is not that man’s nature is different, 
but that passion has attacked and submerged 
the heart and led it away to evil.” 

“The passions which cause man to abandon 
the noble sentiments of the heart are like the 
axe and the scythe, which cut’ down the beau- 
tiful vegetation of the mountain.” 

“Princes have their precious possessions, 
their territory, their people, and a good admi- 
nistration. Those who consider pearls and 
precious stones as their treasures will be over- 
taken by calamity.” 

* All men have the sense of commiseration. 
To extend it to all pain and suffering is huma- 
nity. All men have the sentiment of what is 
not right to be done. To extend this to all they 
do is equity.” 

“Simple words of sound sense are the best.” 

“Men abandon their own fields to remove 
tares from the fields of other men.” 

** When pulse and corn are as ‘arene as fire 
and water, what should prevent the people from 
being virtuous ?” 

* While you listen to a man’s words, watch 
the movement of his eyes, and you will pene- 
trate his disguises.” 

“ Being without blame, he went forth to be 
executed.’”** 

“Diffuse knowledge, interchange employ- 
ments, so that the deficiencies of some may be 
filled up by the superfluities of others.” 

“ Sacrifice not in an unclean vessel.” 

. A beggar will not value what is trampled 
on.” 


“The courage of the impetuous is far less 
virtuous than the courage of the thoughtful.” 





* Self-sacrifice for the benefit of one’s family or 
country, is held in China to be a merit of the 
highest order. In cases where substitution is 
allowed, there is no difficulty in finding an innocent 
man to be executed, who sells himself for about a 
hundred. ounces of silver (30/. to 40/.), and so pro- 
vides for his widow and family. I knew of a case 
in which a distinguished literary graduate wrote a 
petition to the emperor representing the grievances 
of his people, who were in a state of insurrection. 
The grievances were acknowledged and redressed, 
but their eloquent exponent delivered himself over 
to the Mandarins to be dealt with as the authorities 
should deem fit. The nails were torn from his 
fingers as a punishment for having written the 
petition, and he was ordered for execution, and was 
decapitated. A temple was built in his honour, a 
pension was awarded by the people to his family, 
and everybody seemed satisfied that everything 
right and proper was done on the occasion. 
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* All men have in them the sentiments of 
compassion and sympathy. In a crowd that 
should see a child falling into a well, there 
would not be one who would not feel fear and 
pity.” 

“Nothing is nobler than to afford to others 
the means of exercising their virtues.” 

“Markets were established to enable men to 
exchange what they possessed for what they did 
not possess. He was a worthless man who first 
levied taxes upon this interchange.” 





HOBBY-HORSES. 

Is there any one among us who does not keep 
a hobby-horse ?—to whom the pleasure of parad- 
ing a favourite toy, material or intellectual, is 
unknown? If there is I should like to see the 
man, as a curiosity not equalled even by a living 
specimen of the dodo, or a yearling ichthyosaurus 
making its first clumsy essays towards am- 

hibious perfection. But I do not believe in 
bien, and will not allow that a being absolutely 
hobby-horseless exists ; that there lives the man 
or woman whose days pass away without the 
indulgence of a toy, or the dandling of a doll. 
No, we may be sure that, whether we confess 
it or deny it, we all have our particular beast 
at home, our dapple or our roan, our black, our 
chesnut, our mouse-colour, or our bay, capering 
somewhere about the establishment, though we 
all choose different keeping-places, and have 
idiosyncrasies in the matter of airing-grounds. 
Some of us, for instance, keep our hobby-horse 
under lock and key, in the closet opposite to 
that wherein the family skeleton lives, taki 
him out to air occasionally—privately and sur- 
reptitiously as it were—and under close disguise, 
so that he may pass for a dog or a sheep, 
perhaps for a wolf or a lion; for something use- 
ful and to be encouraged, or for something 
ye and to be put down; but in no wise 
to be discovered as a hobby-horse with two 
false legs and a ewe neck stuffed artistically, 
good only as a plaything and pastime. Others, 
on the contrary, have him in the court-yard, 
caracolling about the premises without the least 
attempt at concealment; the first thing seen 
by a stranger, the last by a guest; the whole 
domain given up to hobby-horsemanship, and 
the whole wall his pasture-ground. And 
others again show him warily to private friends ; 
just the tip of his nose snuffing the morning 
air, or the end of his tail whisking off the flies 
from his housings; but honestly, if warily, con- 
fessing him for what he is, and not masking him 
in pasteboard vizors sheepish or leonine, and 
making believe that his entertainment means 
sacrifice or crusade for the world at large. This 
kind air him in home-paddocks well defended, 
with only a chosen few to see the fun, and cry 
bravo! at the proper moment. Too honest to 
deny that their hobby is just a hobby and nothing 
more, they yet are sensitive as to the ridicule 


to close quarters and private airing-grounds, and 
put plenty of water into his soup. But whether 
close or open, confessed or denied, walled pad- 
docks or public thoroughfares, we all do kee 
a hobby-horse if not horses, and all do fee 
supreme delight when we get inside the trap- 
pings, and display our horsemanship to frien 
and not impartial judges. 

One of the most charming bits of hobby- 
horsemanship on record was that of my Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim, when they besieged 
forts and cities in the back garden, and fought 
out extinct battles, with different‘issues, on the 
tablecloth. They were of the class which keeps 
its hobby-horses undisguised, and is not ashamed 
of its stable—is indeed rather proud of it than 
otherwise, and gently solicitous for all friends, 
to witness the dexterity of its manége, and the 
ease with which it can take flying leaps and 
clear all manner of five-barred gates. The world 
would be somewhat the gainer if all hobby- 
horses were of the same innocency of com- 
plexion as that of my Uncle Toby and Cor- 
poral Trim, and if nothing more vicious or ag- 
gressive ever stood on its hind legs and made 
snaps at the passers-by. 

uis the Sixteenth of France—luckless 
Louis !—had his hobby-horse stalled in a black- 
smith’s shop, and was never so happy as when 
filing at ~ 4 and keys, and dabbling his royal 
fingers in sweet-oil and blacklead ; while Danton 
and Robespierre, Marat and Saint-Just, were 
sketching out their grim hobby in garrets and 
court-yards, in a short time to hammer him out 
of the wood and iron of the guillotine, cemented 
with the tears and blood of the best in France. 
Charles the Fifth of Spain had his swinging to 
innumerable pendulums—trying to make time- 
pieces synchronous, with the distracting results 
usually allotted to the would-be regulators of 
circumstance and the meddlers with undis- 
covered laws. And all through history we find 
the footprints of various hobbies which the 
reat ones of the earth bestrode and made to 
ance upon high places. Sometimes they were of 
rather fiercer aspect and rougher manners than 
was quite agreeable to the beholders; as Nero’s 
for one example; Procrustes’ for another; 
Gessler’s hobby done up in an old hat for a 
third; the Duke d’Alva, bestriding one cut out 
of the same block as Charles the Fifth’s but 
with different garniture and bloodier pasturage, 
trying to make souls uniform instead of time- 
pieces synchronous, for a fourth; while Cathe- 
rine de Médicis, the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, 
the Borgias, andthe Thugs, are a quartet taken 
at random from among the thick-coming memo- 
ries of hobby-horses historical. Our own “ far- 
mer George” had one of a peaceful and bucolic 
order; which is more than can be said of the 
hobbies owned by Carlyle’s favourite Fritz &nd 
Fritz’s papa, by that slovenly old witch-finder 
King James, by Tippoo Sahib, or, in later days, 
by the Nana. But the Eastern hobbies gene- 
rally are of the tigerish order; though it is not 
for us to cast stones at our neighbour’s stable 





the poor beast may get; and so they keep him 





windows, when our own reveal such ugly brutes 
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tied up by the head and tail to the steps of the 
imperial throne. 
any are the hobby-horses of men—passing 

away from history and going now into private 
pastures to note what toys and playthings 
are attached to domestic and personal establish- 
ments. One man has the hobby-horse of fishing. 
He will sit on a rock the whole day through, get- 
ting sunburnt and blistered, throwing a minnow 
at the end of a line into the water and watching 
the rare bobbing underneath of a float, or whip- 
ping a stream ope an artificial fly, and getting 
a wet jacket for the pleasure of a handful of 
trout weighing an ounce and a fraction each. 
Another man wears out his strength and his 
buckskins in the saddle, and thinks life not 
worth having without a fox scouring across the 
country and a pack of hounds in full ery after 
him. A third hangs his hobby-horse about with 
old masters, with which the first requisite is 
faith and the desideratum a picture-cleaner. 
He has a Rembrandt as black as soot and 
utterly impossible to decipher, which’ he values 
next thing to his life, but about which Wardour- 
street could tell some queer tales if it chose ; 
he has a Jordaens loaded with fleshy fruit not 
half so good as Lance’s, and dotted about 
with flowers as fleshy as the fruit which Miss 
Mutrie would be ashamed to own; yet his Jor- 
daens comes only second to his Rembrandt, 
though a trifle more authentic. Then he has 
an ugly bit of ugly life by Jan Steen, also un- 
approachable ; and an olive-green landscape by 
Berghem, for which in his estimation a king’s 
crown would not be too much to pay; all of 
which agg of canvas make the garniture of 
his hobby, whereof he cannot be sufficiently 
_ or appreciative. This was dear old 

vage Landor’s hobby; as was the possession 
of rare books and Spanish manuscripts that of 
Southey. Another man has his hobby of pictures 
certainly, but pictures of all ages and bothkinds— 
modern and ancient—“ my collection, sir,” as if 
his copies of La Cenci and La Seggiola, and his 
originals by Brown and Smith, represented the 
last results of civilisation and the extremest 
point of human knowledge. However, these are 
innocent hobbies, if a little wearisome to us the 
spectators by the monotony of their caperings. 

Another man drives his hobby into the 
fields and hedges and makes it browse on 
ferns and wild flowers —botany in the con- 
crete; parading his Wardian case, or his hortus 
siccus, or his open-air fernery with the latest 
varieties which need a magnifying-glass to see 
how they are varieties at all, or his newly dis- 
covered species of stinging-nettle, as the finest 
and most beautiful of the hobbies cherished by 
man—as, indeed, the only hobby worth dandling, 
and glmost the only object in life worth living 
for. Another has his stuck all about with but- 
terflies’ wings and beetles’ backs; another 
clothes his with feathers; another with horns; 
another with skins of foreign beasts; and a few 
devote theirs to the raising of monster rhubarb 
or magnificent cabbages—to roses as big as 
peonies, and to strawberries as fat as plums. 





Any of these are better than the hobby of 
grand friends which afflicts certain people—the 
“ my lord” and “my lady,” and “the eminent 
Mr. This,” and “the celebrated Mrs. That,” 
whose names are hung like bells round the col- 
lar of the hobby, making a fine jingling and a 
tinkling in the ears of the grosser multitude. 
This is not at all an uncommon hobby, but one 
of which it is no ill nature to say, that the sooner 
it is cut up into firewood whenever found caper- 
ing and braying, the better for all rational in- 
dividuals within earshot and eyeshot. Moral 
philosophy makes also a hobby of formidable 
dimensions, and with a collar of jangling bells 
heralding its approach, of graver tones and 
heavier metal than those which tell the world 
that we are snobs and patronised by swells. So 
does physiology ; so does phrenology ; so do, in- 
deed, all the ’ologies when used as hobbies and 
not as carriers—as playthings wherewith to 
amuse a vacant hour, and not as cart-horses for 
ploughing up the stiff loam and preparing good 
aay for the reception of fertile seed. Per- 

aps of these phrenology, as a hobby, is the 
biggest bore of all, and the most irritating; ex- 
citing in one an ardent desire to knock the 
rider down—the organ of combativeness being, 
asarule, pretty well developed behind most 
Anglo-Saxon ears, and its manner of action law- 
fully demonstrable to men riding their phreno- 
logical hobby over one’s own skull. One of the 
greatest bores I know, or ever wish to see, is a 
man who is always astride a phrenological hobby, 
and to whom the most subtle and complex saab. 
ings of character are so many cut and dried 
manifestations of organs with no more mystery 
about them and no more wonder, than that a 
thread jerked across a loom should present it- 
self in the result as so much cloth, with or with- 
out pattern according to the cards. It may be 
so; but to those who are not phrenologists this 
exposition of the genesis of character is but a 
cold study and a comfortless side-blow of Fate. 

Their health is a grand hobby with some 
people ; or rather their belief in their diseased 
and unhealthy condition, and their proximity to 
and fitness for “the bourne whence,” &c. I 
know certain people, who, if they were sud- 
denly translated to a state of health so robust 
and vigorous that even they themselves could 
not possibly bemoan their afflicted state, would 
have positively nothing to do, nothing to talk 
of, and not the ghost of a hobby to ride. These 
hobby-riders are terrible companions, even to 
doctors accustomed to the hospital and the 
“theatre ;” but to the uninitiated, who speak 
of symptoms and ailments with a lowered voice 
and the undefinable accent belonging to a for- 
bidden subject, they are appalling; habit in- 
ducing a familiarity with painful subjects (re- 
volting would be a better term), from which we 
who are exempt shrink in dismay. And the funny 
part of the matter is, that the more horrible the 
disease, and the more distressing the symptoms, 
the prouder they are of their hobby ; the higher 
the capers they make him cut, and the louder 
his neighings and his brayings: distinction, in 
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fact, being the foremost passion of the human 
mind, so that when we cannot be distinguished 
for wit, beauty, ‘wealth, or renown, we grasp 
even at the pitiful decoration of monstrous dis- 
ease—that being better than the dead level of 
an undistinguishable likeness with the vulgar 
crowd, 

Another hobby of a kind akin is our own 
woeful sorrow. Heaven help us! we have all 
of us material enough to make that hobby from 
mane to tail, if we have a mind, though we may 
not all desire such public riding as what some 
of us delight in. The black housings of death, 
the tattered ones of poverty, the tear-laden of 
disappointment, the flame-coloured of domestic 
strife, the crushed and crumpled of oppression 
and injustice,—who is without one or other, 
and some with all at once, and more to the 
back of them—shut up in the closet with the 
skeleton, and able to be made into the trap- 
pings for a hobby at a moment’s notice, if so 
willing ? Women are, for the most part, the 
riders of this hobby—men not often breaking 
down the home fence to show off the family 
skeleton in the court-yard, pranked out as a 
hobby, and ridden about the roads for the whole 
outside world to see. But women, to whom 
concealment is a thing abhorrent from Fatima’s 
time and before, build up a hobby out of the 
dry bones; and when they do so, they are 
second in unpleasantness only to those who 
dandle their diseases like pet dolls, and drag you 
through a pathological museum every time you 
spend half an hour in their company. for 
sorrows make up the pathology of the soul; 
and suffering is a disease, aw of the mind 
or the body. 

Another hobby capers about with a pill-box 
at the saddle-bow and black draughts in the 
holsters, where the pistols of fighting men should 
be. Fortunately for mankind, many of this sort 
(also generally women) have of late years taken 
to Hahnemann and infinitesimals, so that they 
are not likely to do the amount of grave mischief 
common in the days when men and women were 
prescribed for like horses, and little children 
underwent the treatment which would now be 
considered too severe for a Life Guardsman. 
Else, if not homeopathic, they are great patrons 
of patented medicines, and have always some‘ 
wonderful salve or pill on hand, able to heal all 
sores and tocure all disorders. This isa useful 
hobby enough if held with a tight rein and 
given but scanty housings; also if pastured 
among the poor, to whom a doctor’s bill would 
be destruction, and self-management worse de- 
struction still; else, if suffered to go caracolling 
about unchecked, and with a generous profusion 
of silver trappings, it is one of the runaway 
nuisances of the hobby genus to be caught hold 
of and tethered in the pound the soonest and 
most rigorous possible. 

Akin to this, in a far away sense, is that pro- 
voking creation which goes about the world put- 
ting things to rights. Some people think that 
they have a mission to set their neighbours’ 
houses straight; that they were born to sweep 





souls clean with their own moral brooms; and 
that whatever they think to be good and wise— 
what special Numbo Jumbo they vow to be 
— and Jove in one, is so absolutely, let 
who will hold opinions diverging. These are 
the people who, while hotly combating for 
trath and its righteous absolutism, change their 
creed twenty times in their lives, yet who are 
passionate and perhaps intolerant proselytisers 
for each and all in turn, learning nothing by ex- 
perience, and learning self-diffidence least of all ; 
yet so passionate and so intolerant that they will 
denounce the wilful blindness of even their own 
former disciples, whohave remained faithful to the 
special hobby to whose tail they were the means 
of attaching them. These are the people who 
take up every superstition and every delusion as 
it appears, and who always go beyond their 
master, out-Heroding Herod, more Lutheran than 
Luther, and Calvinistic beyond Calvin; they 
form the pabulum on which each new craze feeds, 
and change their hobbies as often as new delu- 
sions arise. But they keep faithful to one—their 
hobby in chief, and the bell-wether of the rest 
—namely, reforming and converting every mise- 
rable individual for ill luck fallen within their 
sphere ; attempting to clothe all in the special 
livery adopted at the moment, and signing them 
to the creed which is to be the regeneration of 
the world. They are a well-meaning set, these 
hobby-riders ; but truth, if not politeness, com- 
pels me to assign them to the region of illimi- 
table bores; and were I compelled to make a 
choice—from which the kind fates defend me! 
—lI would rather accept the quack medicines 
than the quack faiths, and would prefer to 
swallow strange pills by the hundred than new 
faiths by the score. The riders of the hobby 
ticketed Moral Physic, have had a fine field in 
that Salt Lake city we have all heard some- 
thing about ; also in certain other cities nearer 
home, where the banner of new lights has been 
— for crazy fools to gather under its 
olds. 

A hobby-horse made after the pattern of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, jumping here =i there and 
everywhere, capering up and down over every 
kind of pasture, even over places usually held 
sacred, and sometimes running down hill with 
the bit between his teeth masterless, is the 
hobby-horse of the punster. I know a man with 
whom the habit is so inveterate, the hobby so 
domesticated, that he would pun at the funeral 
of his own mother, and find occasions for flashes 
of wit on the most sorrowful event of his or any 
other person’s life. It is not that he is heart- 
less—on the contrary, he is a warm-hearted, 
genial fellow—but that he has ridden his hobby 
for so long he cannot dismount now; hobbies 
having a certain power of adhesion when one 
has been long inside the housings. It is an 
irritating kind of hobby, and plagues one as 
much as the buzzing of a fly, or the shrill piping 
of a gnat, or anything else that is restless, pur- 

oseless, and intrusive. For the punning hobby 
is never still. Go where you will, or do what 
you will—chant psalms, sob threnodies, make 
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battle speeches or love-songs, whatever the 
work in ear apna earnest, tender, mournful, 
no matter what—the punning hobby thrusts his 
snub nose into your face and neighs out a jingle 
that scatters your threads of thought or 
snatches of song like broken cobwebs to the 
wind. Yet on occasions this is a merry hobby 
enough, and one to be patted and fed with sweet 
food omage and when ridden by such men 
as Sydney Smith, Ingoldsby, Hood, Hook, or 
Jerrold, is worth a golden field for pasturage. 
But in general it is a hobby with impertinent 
proclivities, and to be ridden warily, and with a 
rein well gathered up in hand. 

Politics is a graver-visaged hobby and often 
ends in a game at thumps more vigorous than 
pleasant—a hobby to be a little afraid of, and 
not ride openly in an enemy’s camp, nor aggres- 
sively anywhere. Of late days we have had 
many such of ferocious aspect enough ; and even 
now there are caracollings in drawing-rooms, 
with the irrepressible negro holding one bridle- 
rein, and the representatives of state rights the 
other, which make a stir and a pother little 
suited to the ordinary character of those locali- 
ties. Criticism too is much ridden by certain 
men, who expect that all the world shall bow its 
thousand necks for their hobby to caper over at 
its pleasure, and who carve the wooden legs 
into sceptres, which every human mind must 
recognise and obey. The riders of the critical 
hobby count among the bores of society, bein 
generally gifted with a loud voice, a dictatori 
manner, a profound acquaintance with unplea- 
sant adjectives, and a self-complacency which if 
it have a beginning, has assuredly no end. 

Then come a crowd of smaller hobbies, such 
as the hobby of dreaming dreams and telling 
them ; the hobby of collecting old china—Japa- 
nese, Wedgwood, old Chelsea, Dresden, Gris de 
Flandre, or what not ; the hobby of turning the 
house into the bad likeness of an old curiosity 
shop, which be sure you call bric 4 brac; the 
hobby of my family—my daughter’s beauty, or 
my son’s talent, the fine match that Emily 
Jane has made, and the one still finer that Mary 
Anne is about to make—the hobby, in short, of 
all our own grey geese being swans superlatively 
white; the hobby of good dinner-giving ; the 
ra of expensive party-giving ; he ho by of 
fine dressing, and that of the newest fashions. 
The running after preachers and preachments, 
and the belief that salvation is to be secured by 
taking sittings in a certain church, is also a 
hobby much bestridden by many, but one of 
a grave and sober manner of being; to read all 
the magazines the instant they appear, and to 
have the first cut of a new novel before any one 
else has seen it, and before it has even been 
reviewed, is a hobby. A hobby is lion hunting, 
both of the social and feral sort; though just 
now I am thinking of the social kind, and of 
all the pitiful shifts to which the hunters are 
put in spreading their nets and stalking out 
their runs. To seen at certain grandee 
houses is again a hobby not unknown to the 
dwellers in the nineteenth century; and to be 





able to stick cards of invitation and visiting 
cards, coroneted, on one’s chimney-piece is a 
hobby the softness of whose sleek velvet muzzle 
few are Spartan enough to withstand. In fact, 
society is peopled and overrun with hobbies ; 
but weare not always honest enough to confess 
that what we are riding is a hobby only—a 
stuffed thing made of wood, and for the most 
art useless and without meaning; which we, 
owever, do our best to persuade our neigh- 
bours is a real and undeniable charger, bearing us 
to battle or to the plough-field, as our pretence 
is heroism or usefulness. Hobbies! hobbies, 
my friend! almost all things well bestridden ; 
but why not confess the parentage and acknow- 
—- the plaything honestly, without pretence 
and without disguise ? 





SPANISH POLITICAL TYPES. 

One reason why so little interest has been 
directed towards Spanish affairs by the poli- 
tical information sent from Spain, has been the 
ignorance of what section of public opinion was 
meant by the terms Moderado, Neo-Catholic, 
&c. As we have been favoured by Darnagas 
with a definition of these and other terms, this 
ignorance need exist no longer. To begin: 

The Liberal de Corazon is a citizen with a 
severe expression of countenance. His hair is 
rough and straggling, and covers a large skull ; 
he shaves all the hair off his face, with the ex- 
ception of his moustaches. His eyes are sombre. 
His neck moves freely in the unstarched, turned- 
down collar of his shirt; his clothes fit him 
loosely ; he walks gravely and slowly. You are 
in doubt whether you see in him the good, 
honest, and methodical workman, or the retired 
soldier ; sometimes he is an artisan, possibly he 
is a capitalist. 

He is brave and self-denying. You will see 
him in the street defending an irrational animal 
against the rational brute his master. At a fire 
he is the first you will see in the midst of the 
flames, endeavouring to save whatever there is 
to save, whether life or property. His house is 
well known to borrowers and the unfortunate. 
His sympathies are inexhaustible, and his purse 
is not unfrequently drawn upon, even by the 
holder of state securities, and he who is deaf to 
matters affecting his own interests feels keenly 
for those of others. His political ideas con- 
verge round a single principle, that of frater- 
nity, of which liberty and equality are the ine- 
vitable consequences. As to the form of go- 
vernment he desires, he is undecided. He has 
an ideal, but he does not like to pain his queen ; 
on the other hand, he does not wish it to rest 
entirely with the people. His mind is con- 
stantly engaged in the consideration of this 
matter, to the neglect of his personal interests. 

The Moderado. He is somewhat advanced 
in years. He gets himself up with care and 
taste, but without pretension; he is commonly 
bald; wears bristling moustaches and whiskers, 
after the pattern worn by the Frenchman of 
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1830. His eyes are quick and penetrating, 
and his forehead broad. This citizen, if he was 
not a Liberal de Corazon ten years ago, has the 
most advanced political ideas. But he was, 
probably, a capitalist, interested in business, 
and has been subdued by their influences; or 
else he held some post in the public service, 
and had to consider his advancement; or he 
was an artisan, or foreman, required privileges 
from the government, and had, therefore, to 
submit to the influence of those who had the 
conferring of these privileges, and had need of 
his services. He has earnest desires, but they 
are kept down by the exigencies which weigh 
upon him. He quibbles in stating his opinions, 
and while letting you see that he is neither fish 
nor flesh nor good red-herring, he loudly pro- 
claims his independence. He utters sounding 
platitudes on the advantages of a constitutional 
government, but never defines what he means. 
He declares he does not like all priests, but he 
does not consider them dangerous; he goes to 
mass, and allows his wife to go to confession. 
He proclaims equality before the law, but not 
before the privileges it confers. At bottom, he 
is a fairly honest man and a good citizen. 

The Red Republican. His physiognomy is 
severe, but you can see very little of it, on 
account of the hair with which it is covered ; 
which neither scissors nor razor ever touch. 
His eyes are oval and expressive, and gleam 
beneath a pair of thick eyebrows. His mouth 
is invisible, and the sounds which issue from it 
are of a deep bass; he generally speaks slowly, 
but when he is excited and speaks quickly, the 
deep utterance of his words has an imposing 
and powerful effect. 

He will not hear of tergiversation in politics, 
he has no quate for any form of government 
but one—the republican. The Neo-Catholics, 
the Catholics who would resort to the old system 
of burning opponents, he regards as vipers, and 
he asserts that the only way of preventing them 
from stinging is to crush them. His politics 
are of the homeopathic kind ; he would destroy 
those who would rejoice in destruction. To 
attack public liberty, to force society back to- 
wards the middle ages, are crimes which he 
considers worthy of death. He will not yield a 
hair’s breadth to the arguments of his friends 
the Progresistas, he is immovably opposed to 
anything which looks like reactionism. For the 
rest, he emulates the probity of Marat the French- 
man, the scrupulousness of Robespierre, and the 
bravery of men like Hoche and Marceau. Faces 
like his must have been seen looking out through 
many a loophole in the walls of Saragossa. 

The Socialista. His face would be pro- 
nounced haggard on account of the expression 
of his eyes, which show how deeply he revolves 
the liberal ideas of the first type described. Like 
the Liberal de Corazon, his movements are free 
and unconstrained, his dress is simple ; his hair, 
often rough and unkempt, denote the constant 
occupation of his mind on an absorbing idea. 
He seldom shaves, except when he is more 
content than usual; this philanthropic thinker 
is constantly seeking the solution of one of the 





greatest problems of humanity—the extinction 
of pauperism. His ideas revolve in this laby- 
rinth, and he suffers keenly before a frightful 
conviction which he constantly repels; he sees 
and understands that egotism, ambition, and 
greed, are the great obstacles to the friendship 
and welfare of peoples; he is alarmed by the 
evils which these maintain; he dwells on the 
misery which elbows riches, and forgets his own 
in the efforts he makes in seeking a remedy 
for these evils. His manner becomes fierce, 
and he terrifies the fortunate of Madrid, who 
endeavour to debase him by asserting that his 
desire is to plunder them. 

Progresista. He is the extinct voleano. He 
is generally as much of a republican as the 
Liberal de Corazon, but he maintains that the 
Socialista does not endeavour to solve the most 
urgent questions. He desires to moderate the 
Republicano Rojo, or Red Republican, but he 
does not like the Moderado. He tells you that 
the time has not come for attacking the evil at 
its roots. His labours must yield prompt and 
peaceful results. He is not exclusive; he will 
occasionally admit liberty and progress in union 
with ancient traditions. He will be a monarchist 
with the Bourbons or any other, while waiting for 
the republic suited to the manners of his coun- 
try. The only methods he will consent to are 
pacific, while he will be severe on ministers:and 
institutions. He avers that in Spain there are 
questions requiring immediate solution of far 
greater importance than those which engage the 
attention of other liberals. He has a sly and 
confident smile when he says that it is impos- 
sible to construct a monument by beginning at 
its summit. His appearance is indicative of the 
methodical man; his hair is carefully attended 
to, and his beard is rounded off in a particular 
manner; he wears a satin necktie, which he 
fastens with care, and has a preference for white 
waistcoats and black clothing. 

Unionista. Ambitious of territorial aggran- 
disement, he would like the kingdom of Spain 
to include the whole peninsula. He considers 
the difference in the characters of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese of no account. He avers that the 
moral soldering of Portugal and Spain is possible 
under the sceptre of the king of the former 
country. This citizen has, probably, been at 
Lisbon, he has seen Hesler, and kissed the hand 
of the Lusitanian Dubarry, and vowed to her a 
solemn fidelity. To say that the celebrated 
courtesan has given him her hand to kiss, implies 
that he isalion: he parts his hair in the fashion- 
able style, and is particular as to his whiskers and 
moustaches. He attempts to be fascinating in 
his manner, and while waiting for the union of 
the two peoples, he mingles the scents of Bar- 
celona with those of Portugal, and uses them 
profusely. 

Pancista. The indifferent. He is immense, 
never bald, fleshy in body and mind. His hair 
is combed over his large ears and gives him the 
appearance of a horsedealer at a fair. He wears 
a flowered waistcoat, and a red or blue cra- 
vat. Financial companies are brimful of his 
species. He tells you with a fatuous air that 
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ublic affairs are matters of little moment to 
tim provided his private affairs ee g 

The Dissidente. He has a large head and 
nose, and a mouth to correspond. His eyes 
are round, and move from side to side beneath 
arched eyebrows. He wears his hair curled, 
and thus gives a distinctive character to his 
head. It might be supposed that he labours 
under an infirmity of some kind, for he has 
a constant habit of clearing his throat, and 
disputing every statement made in his presence. 
With him nothing goes right; his political 
opinions may be summed up in the one word— 
contradiction. ‘Tell him he is unjust, and ask 
him the reason why, and he will be troubled 
with his usual huskiness, and growl out some 
disconnected; words of which you cannot by 
any possibility catch the meaning. If he be a 
deputy, he is the terror of the chamber. The 
most careful estimate of the number who will 
vote on a particular side on a division is upset 
by the unexpected manner in which he gives his 
vote. Remonstrate with him, and you will get 
no more satisfactory answer than—“ You must 
make the best of it—the thing is done.” Some- 
times he is more or less of an orator, generally 
a good deal less than more, but the questions 
he takes up are mostly trivial, and he will work 
himself into a high state of excitement on the 
subject of a new frame for a Velasquez or a 
Murillo, or some matter equally unimportant. 

Carlista. He is dry, rough, and tanned to 
an olive colour. His forehead is low, and his 
black greasy hair is flattened down on it after 
the fashion of Hogarth’s line of beauty. His 
whiskers are enormous, and united to his mous- 
taches. He has deeply-set eyes, which gleam 
on each side of an enormous aquiline nose. He 
He has a large heart, and his ideas are exalted, 
but they are narrow. He is devoted body 
and soul to his cause, which be believes good 
because it has root in the doctrines of legiti- 
macy. The true Carlist is for one alone, whom 
he believes to be impeccable. So long as the 
father lives he does not acknowledge the son as 
his king. He construes hereditary rights in the 
strictest manner ; for him there is but one Carlos, 
and the Carlos whom the Neo-Catholics pro- 

ose to him has none of his sympathy. Apart from 

fis obstinacy he is not much to be feared, except 
in the hands of others more cunning than he. 

Neo-Catholic. He has straight black hair, 
which he combs straight down over his forehead. 
He is not precisely a hypocrite, nor has he the 
cunning of a man capable of setting the Thames 
on fire; he is an incarnate non possumus. 

Absolutista Inquisitorial. This is merely a 
fuller development of the preceding. His hair 
is sleek and thin, his complexion of a reddish- 
brown, and his face bony ; his eyes are deeply set, 
and are constantly moving from side to side. His 
aspect is stern, and no child would be tempted 
to play, still less to offer to play with him. 

All his inclinations are towards the middle 





ages, and he would feel the greatest satisfaction 
in seeing the Inquisition and the stake in full 
work ; burnt flesh would be a sweet-smelling 
odour in his nostrils. He is a leader who has 
the Neo-Catholic for his officer, and the Carlista 
for his soldier. He despairs of hooking the 
Dissidente, despises the Pancista, and has hopes 
of, one day or another, harpooning the Moderado. 

There is one more type which is more or 
less common among all continental nations; 
the man who is secretly paid by the govern- 
ment. Sometimes he is a journalist, or he 
may be a barrister, or employed in a public 
office, or a member of the chamber; in the 
latter case he is bought, if he be clever, of 
necessity; if he be a nonentity, because his head 
counts on a division. In his dress he is neat 
and precise, wears a Ratazzi necktie and a 
Prince of Wales collar. He parts his hair in 
the middle, after the style in fashion at Madrid, 
“ frizzes” the ends, and puts them behind his 
ears. As the recognised creature of Narvaez 
or O'Donnell, he is met with everywhere in 
society, but is generally regarded as a bore. 
Occasionally, however, he tells an anecdote 
worth listening to, such as the following, for ex- 
ample. A grand dinner was given by the queen 
just previous to the departure of O’ Donnell for 
the war, at which she spoke as follows in a 
voice of deep emotion : 

“General, my heart beats impatiently for the 
arrival of the news of the victories you are 
about to gain; you will shortly return to us 
with fresh laurels for our beloved country. How 
great would be my joy if I could command the 
valiant army who awaits your arrival with such 
great ardour. Oh! how deeply I regret that I 
am not a man !|——” 

The emotion of the queen overpowered her. 
She was silent, and everybody else was silent 
too, waiting for her to recover herself and 
continue her address. All at once the deep 
silence was broken by a soft voice, tremulous 
with emotion, which exclaimed: “Ah! so do 
I!” It was the king who spoke. 
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